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‘*NOW FAREWELL, IF 
INDEED I GO.”’ 


TuEse last days have brought a crisis 
unlooked for and unwelcome. “New men, 
strange faces, other minds.” The great  per- 
sonality that has so long loomed up as the 
central figure in English political life is sud- 
denly withdrawn, and with his going the 
lights grow dim, and the interest fades. His 
withdrawal from public life marks an epoch, 
not only from the fact that the greatest 
statesman of our time has left the world of 
politics, but because the day is soon to dawn 
When those who have been hitherto his 
bitterest opponents will realise all that his 
restraining influence has meant over the 
impetuous and impatient spirits which he 
has so long and ably led. There will un- 
loubtedly speedily come a time when Gladstone 
will be recognised as the last bulwark 
in the Liberal ranks that upheld old institu- 
‘ions and time-honoured beliefs, 


And when 
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the very principles for which he hare sO nobly 
fought will be adopted by his enemies as the 
golden mean which they must follow if they 
would win the nation’s confidence, 

The lofty, calm, and heroic dignity with 
which the Premier passes out is characteristic 
of his whole career. Even his parting shot 
aimed at the House of Lords was a parabolic 
rather than a straight line. The wideness of 
his horizon is the natural result of sixty suc- 
cessful years of public life on the part of a 
man whose endowment and equipment are of 
the highest order, and whose character has 
grown ductile instead of hard under the 
relentless blows of the Opposition hammer. 

In Mr. Gladstone we have had an ideal 


leader, and at such a crisis our thoughts turn 


naturally to what constitutes leadership. 

Mankind alone can make any man great. 
His faith in himself never becomes current 
coin until his fellows have placed their stamp 
on it, and they will only do this for those 
who give their lives to them. The great 
American, .General Grant, would have re- 
mained utterly obscure, as he was during 
more than half his lifetime, but for the 
needy cause of man, which in a great 
emergency pressed him to the front with the 
force of gravitation. It is always so with 
the favourites of fortune, for their fortune 
really consists in the exigencies of the hour, 
which bears them on its great and beautiful 
billows up and onward, as if men had lifted 
them on their shoulders into sight. There is 
something immeasurably pathetic in the 
method of such achievement, so that no one 
who has really a spark of greatness ever 
becomes egotistical, and claims that he 
achieved the place that he has gained. Those 
who have arrived at power through the grati- 
tude, affection, and confidence of their fellow 
men will always be recognised by the 
simplicity of their bearing, their characters 
and lives. They will perceive that they have 
no reason to be otherwise, for humanity 
alone is great. 
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“A YELLOW ASTER. a 
THE AUTHOR AT HOME, 


THE personality behind “Iota” is no longer a 
mystery, and “A Yellow Aster” can no more 
be claimed as the much-looked-for story by 
Olive Schreiner. It was not in the Karroo that 
I found Mrs. Mannington Caftyn, but in the 
prosaic district of West Kensington. But though 
Idid not find Mrs. Catlyn in the Karroo, it 
was in the bush of Australia that “Gwen” 
evolved. 

Gwendwr Road, in name at least, is a fitting 
place for the author of that metallic little 
mechanism “ Gwen ” to live. 

In a large, light room, seated on a capacious 
hammock couch, I found Mrs, Caffyn rather 
amused over the various criticisms which 
are being passed on her book. On the mantel- 
piece was a fine photograph of the Castle of 
Chillon set in the blue waters of Geneva—a 


MRS, CAFFYN, 
[Johison, Melbourne, 


From photo by) 


spot which once seen is nover foryotten, Dr. 
Caffyn, who is the author of several successful 
novels, was present at the interview. 

Incidentally Mrs. Caffyn told me she was 
born in County Tipperary. When a young girl 
she was trained as a nurso under Miss Florence 
Lees at the National and Metropolitan Nursing 
Association, which had its quarters then in 
Bloomsbury Square. Miss Lees was one of Miss 
Florence Nightingale’s tirst assistants, and was in 
charge at one time of the ambulance at Metz. 
Mrs. Caffyn’s training as a nurse was also carried 
on at St. Thomas's Hospital. When she married, 
some fourteen years since, she went to Australia 
for her husband's health, aud there they lived 
till a year ago, 
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THE POSITION OF WOMAN : 
ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY: 


By the Author of A Superfluows Woman.” 

I.—Tasr Earty Marriarcuare, 
To give the simplest: possible definition of the 
meaning of the Matriarchate, we must refer to a 
time in the history of the race when man 
emerged from & well-nigh animal condition into 
a savage state through the maternal influence of 
his female progenitor. It was this impulse 
which stimulated the female into the exercise of 
certain mental and moral activities that con- 
tained in themselves the germs of those qualities 
upon which the possibility of civilisation is 
founded. 

The exigencies of her position as Mother 
compelled her into acts which, at least, bore 
within them tendencies towards foresight and 
unselfishness. To protect and rear her young, 
self-sacrificing efforts were necessary—efforts 
which had to be directed against the male pro- 
genitor as well as against other foes. To feed 
her young, in the long period of helplessness 
which they, doubtless, shared with their human 
desceniants, inventiveness and observation were 
called forth. 

The male progenitor had no such stimulus 
towards these germs of social feeling ; for the tie 
of paternity was not recognised. He may, 
indeed, have taken part in the sustenance of the 
mother during the early days of the life of the 
offspring, but these efforts would be directed not 
to the offspring but the mate, would be of short 
duration and have nothing in them of'a constant 
and inevitable kind. On the other hand, 
maternity involved inevitable, obvious, and 
lasting ties, productive of impulses and 
instincts richly tinctured with the possibilities 
of social feeling. From the female side of the 
race begins, therefore, the slow upbuilding of 
humanity into civilisation beneath a Matriarchate, 
or ascendency of the mother. 

THE PROTECTIVE RELATION. 

For the maternal instincts and solicitude, 
however dim, called forth upon the side of the 
offspring a reciprocal feeling, and created a 
peculiar bond between themselves and the mother. 
Their dependence issued in a slowly gathering 
sentiment of awe, and a recognition of authority 
based upon a wisdom and foresight (if one may 
use such words of qualities so much in germ) in 
which from earliest moments they had taken 
refuge. This awe and dependence was long 
enough continued to become an_ associated 
memory and deep impression ; all human nature 
turning to the sheltering female for its guidance 
upon the first steps of the long path of human 
history. 

If woman has always been the companion of 
man, as is commonly asserted, that companion- 
ship was in the beginning from mother to son, 
and took shape in a protective and educative 
relation, 

SOWING THE SEED. 

In Prof. Karl Pearson’s “Ethic of Free 
Thought,” an essay, entitled “Sex-relations in 
Germany,” gives an account of the matriarchate in 
that country, and describes how the little seeds 
and small beginnings of civilisation were dropped 
from the fingers of solicitous motherhood. By 
many this account was taken to be a brilliant 
discovery, or perhaps even an invention of the 
writer’s own. It may, therefore, be of some 
interest and use to gather together, however 
loosely, a few evidences of the matriarchate 
period from other writers, and from other por- 
tions of the history of the race, leaving the 
testimony collected from Germany to take care 
of itself in the excellent essay above mentioned. 

Evidences of the matriarchate are to be 
found in books on origing of all kinds, whether 


years of opening civilisation, and the shaping of 
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those origins refer to the myths weaved by the 
traditions or imagination of man, or to the early 


the laws and customs which still remain for 
us to study. Allusions to the matriarchate 
are especially to be found in the most ancient 
parts of national literature. Out of such re- 
maining shreds we can form vivid pictures of 
that early season; and out of later great and 
better known poems, we can reproduce the 
struggle in which it finally broke up; while in 
authentic history we can see the matriarchate 
in positive activity—not as a precarious and 
momentary phase, but as a long-established and 
natural state. We may even judge from the 
scraps of history left to us that the period was 
not confined to the very lowest stage of human 
existence, but was carried on into seasons of 
high civilisation. 
NOT SUBORDINATE ! 

The deeply-rooted idea of the natural subordi- 
nation of women to men is thus negatived in 
the very earliest phases of what can be traced 
of human existence. In the next stage, that of 
a tribal though savage state, we find it nega- 
tived again; the ascendency of women over 
men had not vanished with the stepping of the 
race into the condition known as savagery. 

We learn this by a study of the extremely 
early laws and customs in very primitive tribes, 
in connection with relationship and marriage. 
We learn, for instance, from Sir John Lubbock’s 
“Origin of Civilisation,” that in this topsy- 
turvy world of ancient date, the conception of 
relationship was so different from our own as to 
appear unnatural. The uncle, for example, was 
closer in relationship to the child than its own 
father. This indicates, of course, that paternity 
was still scarcely recognised ; while, on the other 
hand, the tie of brother and sister, owing to 
their common relationship to one another, had 
been so completely established as to be even 
carried on to a second generation. Accordingly, 
all tribal relationship was usually traced through 
the mother. This fact alone lent the mother 
@ position and ascendency in the tribe which, 
although accompanied by extreme hardship and 
savagery, is very much removed from the 
ordinary idea of the abject condition of women 
in a savage state. 


MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE. 

Then of marriage. The marriage laws were 
various, and often totally in opposition to 
modern ideas about things. The divergence is 
of a kind which points to a radical difference 
in the conception of the relative position of 
the sexes. To illustrate by the most striking 
instance, that of marriage by capture. Mar- 
riage by capture is a fact familiar to all, and so 
rooted in the nature of mankind that it is 
certain the instinct is not yet ridded from even 
the civilised and refined portion of it, but mani- 
fests itself in all the strange game of modern 
courtship. 

One is apt to suppose that the pursuer was 
always the man, and the pursued the maiden. 
But, in fact, sometimes it was the one, some- 
times the other. The would-be bridegroom, 
on the one hand, would go out with a group of 
friends to capture the desired girl, catch her in 
some undefended position, knock her on the 
head and carry her senseless home. Sometimes, 
often—and it is a very important fact in the 
history of race-development—the girl appears 
to have shown fight and to have escaped back 
to her tribe. 

On the other hand, sometimes the would-be 
bride went out with her girl friends, caught the 
desired youth in an undefended position, knocked 
him on the head and carried him back to her 
home, His position there was peculiar. He 
seems to have belonged to his wife, and to have 


served her family, If the tie was broken, the | 


man quietly went back to his own tribe, resign- 
ing everything into which he might have come 
into possession by his marriage. 


Even in the present day there is some slight 


evidence that amongst the Russian peasants, 
the position of the son-in-law is occasionally 
very similar to that indicated by Sir John 
Lubbock. Again, according to the Amazonian 
traditions, marriage by capture on the part of 
the women was the rule. 
of the captured husbands was of extreme degra- 
dation. 


But here the position 


THE NEED OF SsTUDY. 
In a short paper, only the merest indication 


of the meaning of the matriarchate, and the 
evidence for it can be given. 
upon which research might well be invited, if 
only upon the plea that a right understanding 
of the present phase in the development of the 
race, and the present relative positions of mon 


It is a point 


and women towards each other, can only bo 


come at by tracing the former steps through 


which the race has passed. One of the advan- 
tages of study is that a tendency towards 
special pleading falls away in favour of a frank 
recognition of facts, with the further result that 
& more rational and tranquil attitude is secured 
towards the great sex questions of to day. And 
a study of origins is helpful to both men and 
women in fair judgment of their respective 
natures, and in according to each other a full 
measure not only of charity but of respect. 


A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 
BY ANNIE E, HOLDSWORTH. 
X.—A SEANcE. 


ALLISon himself opened the door of Miss 
Blunt's flat when Pat and Jean rang the bell 


that evening after dinner. 


“You see I am concierge,” he laughed. 
“Come in. Miss Blunt is having a séance. 
I hope she will not shock you.” 

There was no awkwardness in his manner. 
Jean, shrinking behind Pat, plucked up her 
courage, and with unconcern equal to his, 
followed Pat down the long passage. 

Allison seemed altogether at home. Ile 
opened the door and announced them in a 
jovial fashion that did not escape Jean. Ifis 
cheerfulness affected her strangely, and gave 
her food for reflection. But she had no time 
for any personal feeling. The séance was 
proceeding and she stepped softly, muftling 
even her thoughts lest their clamour should 
be heard by the others. 

The room was dark, draped at one end by 
curtains ; and a soft whirring sound filled the 
silence. Here and there the darkness was 
broken by points and flashes of light that 
came and went. 

On a platform, slightly raised from tho 
floor, Miss Blunt stood, a dimly outlined 
figure. Her face gleamed whitely in the 
shadows, and her eyes snapped and sparkled 
with an uncanny light. Iler hands were 
raised, and at the tip of each spectral finger 
a blue star trembled. 

Jean paused uncertainly at the door as she 
caught sight of her; but Pat stepped forward 
and groped for an empty chair, «nd sat 
down. 

‘There is nothing to be afraid of, Go in,” 
Allison whispered to Jean. 

“T am not afraid,” she answered, proudly, 

“Come in,” Miss Blunt cried in a strange, 
hoarse voice ; ‘‘ and please close the door, Mr. 
Allison.” 

Jean stepped inside, and then she saw that 
there were others in the room, From the 
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back a figure hurried forward, and she recog- 
nised Miss Penfold’s voice. 

“ Before you begin . . . You will excuse 
me, Miss Blunt, I... I am not nervous, but 
I would rather ...I am expecting a 
friend . . .” 

“ And I must go too,” cried Mrs. Went- 
worth-Soan, starting up and making her way 
towards the chink of light that betrayed the 
door. ‘TI promised to be at home, else it 
would be, ah, so very interesting . . . Good- 
bye. No, pray do not let me interrupt, I will 
let myself out...” 

“But we have not begun! Won't you 
stay?” Miss Blunt said. 

“Thank you, no; I have an engagement,” 
Mrs. Wentworth-Soan explained. 

“Well, if you must go...” said Miss 
Blunt. ‘And you will excuse me? Good- 
bye.” 

She held out her hand to Mrs. Wentworth- 
Soan, who took it in her cold fingers. Then 
she dropped it, and bounded into the air with 
a shrill scream; after which she struggled 
blindly to the door and pushed past Allison, 
Mies Penfold tottering after her. 

Jean sprang from her chair, but Pat pushed 
her back, and followed the ladies into the hall. 
Mrs. Wentworth-Soan was speechless with 
indignation, and Pat, shaking with laughter, 
thought it wise to let her out before she could 
find voice. Miss Penfold, solicitous and sym- 
pathetic, accompanied her. 

Pat ran back to the room where she found 
Miss Blunt and Allison in peals of merriment, 
in which Jean joined as one not understanding 
the joke. 

‘That was lovely,” Miss Blunt gasped, 
‘* but Mrs. Wentworth-Soan will never forgive 
me. Won't you shake hands, Miss Forrester ?” 

“‘ T—I think not,” said Jean, suspiciously. 

“ Nervous, eh?” Allison asked. 

She could not see his face, but his tone 
nettled her. 

“No, I am not nervous,” she answered, 
and crossed the room to Miss Blunt, and laid 
her hand in hers. But she sprang back at the 
first contact, and it needed all her self- 
mastery to prevent her screaming aloud. 

“By Jove, you have some pluck,” said 
Allison. 

“ Bravo!” cried Miss Blunt. ‘You are 
not hurt ? You don’t mind my experimenting 
on you?” 

‘““No,” Jean answered with constraint. 

‘‘T suppose we may consider the séance at 

at end,” said Miss Blunt; ‘‘ but in order to 
convince you that I am a veritable witch- 
woman, Mr. Allison, will you kindly turn the 
gas on?” 
- Allison turned onthe gas. Miss Blunt held 
her finger over the jet, and in a moment the 
gas was alight and the weird scene had 
vanished. Miss Blunt stepped off the plat- 
form, and stood an ordinary woman in an 
ordinary room. 

“ Very good modern magic,” said Allison. 

“Wasn't it electricity ?” Jean asked. 

“Yes, it is my own special system of 
treating patients,” said Miss Blunt. “But 
I don’t introduce the mystery in ordinary 
cases. That was only for Mr3. Wentworth- 
Soan’s benefit; she is so superior on the 
question of the supernatural . . . But come 
into the sitting-room, won’t you ?” 

In another room coffee stood waiting. 
Allison handed it round, and in his treatment 
of Jean was carefully careless, reserving his 
courtesy for the other two. 

Jean was relieved and yet miserable; and 
she grew indignant with Miss Penfold, to 
whom, she believed, the change in his manner 
was due. She wished she had not let Pat 
persuade her to come down. She wished she 


~~ 


had never given him the opportunity of treat- 
ing her as a person who in Socialdom was un- 
worthy of his notice. 

She sat mute while the others talked ; and, 
seeing that she was disposed to be quiet Miss 
Blunt ceased her efforts to draw her into the 
conversation. 

For some unexplained reason it appeared 
worth Allison’s while to be brilliant on this 
occasion, and he talked as Jean had never 
heard him before; touching wittily a social 
topic; impaling a phase on an epigram ; 
dismissing a situation in a mot. 

Pat was his partner in a word-waltz, and 
the two twisted round phrase and fancy till 
the conversation reeled. A minuet with 
Miss Blunt steadied it ; but whether Allison 
footed it lightly with Pat, or soberly with 
his hostess, Jean sustained the 7éls of wall- 
flower. From her corner she watched the 
trio wistfully. 

Mr. Allison was unconscious of her pre- 
sence, and there was a certain satisfaction in 
sitting there and watching him unobserved. 
His face was strong as usual, but it was 
gayer and more boyish than she had ever 
seen it. His blue eyes had a new light in 
them, and when he threw back his head and 
laughed he looked very young and attractive. 

Jean thought with dismay that she did not 
know him in this guise. With her he was 
always grave and self-repressed, hardly 
showing the kindness that existed under 
his austerity. This gay lad was not the man 
she had known, strong in his reserve, hard 
in his justice. It gave her a shock to realise 
that it was the first time she had seen the 
man himself, to know that it was not natural 
to him to be grave and stern and absorbed in 
work. His pleasant freedom with Miss 
Blunt taught her that his intercourse with 
her had been forced and constrained. He 
had never treated her as an equal. The 
kindness that had won her heart was his way 
of emphasizing her dependent position. 

A ring at the bell disturbed her morbid 
imaginings. 

‘‘That must be Miss Stoddard,” said Miss 
Blunt. ‘‘ Excuse me a minute, please.” 

Presently she came back. 

“Tt is a poor patient of mine. She suffers 
from insomnia, and electricity is curing her. 
She is obliged to come late for treatment. 
Do you mind my leaving you for a short 
time ?” 

‘‘Of course we do. But pray do not neglect 
your patient for our sake,” said Allison. 

Pat got up from her seat. 

“May I go too? I should like so much 
to watch the process.” 

Miss Blunt looked dubiously at the others, 
but Pat settled her doubts. 

“Tt doesn’t matter about leaving these 
two. ‘They are quite accustomed to amusing 
themselves. Mr. Allison will be able to go 
on with his story ; and Miss Forrester is 
always charmed to be at work.” 

She looked back, nodded gaily at Jean and 
Allison, and closed the door upon the two. 

Allison knitted his bruws, walked over to 
the fire, poked it viciously, then propped him- 
self against the mantel-piece, and glanced 
across at Jean. His ease of manner was 
gone. He appeared gauche and shy. At 
last he spoke. 

‘“ How silent you are this evening.” 

Jean glanced at him, and he bit his lip 
when he saw the trouble in her eyes. 

“Am I silent?” she said. “I think I 
must be tired. Or perhaps it was the 
shock just now, when I touched Miss Blunt.” 

“Why did you do it? Didn't you 
understand that she was charged with 
electricity ? ” 


“Yes.” 

“Then, in heaven’s name, why did you 
touch her ?” 

‘Because you thought me a coward.” 

He turned round and kicked the fire as 
some relief to his feelings. The sight of her 
pale face and sad appealing eyes irritated 
him. 

“It doesn’t matter what I think, so long 
as you are not a coward,” he said, roughly. 

“Tt matters very much to me,” said Jean, 
with a new eagerness in her voice. ‘I can’t 
bear youto... to...” 

“ To——what ? ’ 

He turned and gave her a quick, keen 
glance, but looked away again before she 
saw. He wondered why she was trembling. 

“TI cannot bear you to think I am un- 
worthy of your notice,’ Jean said, passion- 
ately. “A mere hack. Well enough to 
work with, but beneath consideration when 
you want to amuse yourself . . .” 

She stopped suddenly. Allison did not 
speak, and in the silence he heard her draw 
a long sobbing breath. 

“ What a brute Iam!” he thought; and 
when he spoke his voice was less rough. 

‘You mean to say that you are necessary 
to the best part of me, but that others suffice 
for my lighter moods.” 

‘No, I did not mean that,” she cried hotly. 
‘‘T am not so conceited. But in these weeks 
while we have worked together, you were 
kind, and I, I thought... .” 

She faltered, and hung her h2ad. She 
could have cried aloud at betraying her 
vexation in this childish manner. 

Allison gazed at her a moment, then he 
crossed the room hastily. At her side he 


checked himself. 
‘“‘ Child, it is quitetrue. You have become 
part of my best moods. Since we have been 


working together I have learned that you 
can help me...” 

He stopped suddenly; but Jean rose un- 
steadily, and faced him, and a beautiful light 
swept over her face. 

“Is it true?” she said. “Do you want 
me sometimes? Am I really a help to 
you ?” 

The gladness in her face brought him to 
himself, For one instant he wrestled with 
temptation, and, when he turned to the girl, 
he had conquered. 

“A help to me?” he repeated casually, 
avoiding her eyes. “Of course you are. A 
man does not pay a young woman a salary 
if she is not worth her salt. Aren’t you 
helping me with the book that will make my 
name ¢” 

The coarse allusion to their business- 
relationship was a blow that Jean did not 
expect. She stared helplessly at him, then 
a rush of colour swept over her, the light 
faded from her eyes, her face fell, and she 
shrank back shamed and humiliated. Allison 
took a step or two across the room, whistling 
softly. 

‘“‘ Miss Blunt seems to be a long time,” he 
said. 

“Yes. I think I will go and see what 
she is doing.” 

Jean rose. Her face was very white now, 
but she had recovered her self-possession. 
He stepped to the door and opened it for her. 

“Did you get my note?” he asked 
carelessly as she passed out. 

“ Yes,” 

“ And you will do as I ask ?” 

She faced him steadily and her eyes were 
blazing. 

‘‘T cannot consent to be your”... her 
voice was distinct and clear but she hesitated 
for a word... “your clerk, on the terms 
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ention. I should require sixpence an 
os tans than you offer if I accept the 
situation.” . ‘ 

She kept her eyes on him, and saw him 
wince | fall back as though she had lashed 
him across the face. And for more than an 
hour the remembrance of this compensated 
for what he had made her suffer. 

Clara Stoddard, who was to have been of 
the party had been detained by a visitor. 
Coming out of her flat she had found Harry 
Lloyd with his finger on the bell. 

“‘T wanted to see you a minute,” he said. 
‘“‘ May I come in?” 

“T shall be very glad if you will,” she 
answered. 

She led the way and Harry went after 
her into the room. At the door he paused, 
and looked blankly forward. 

“ You are alone?” he asked. 

“ Yes; Aunt has gone out, but that doesn’t 
matter,” Miss Stoddard said breezily. “The 
chaperon is an extinct animal, don’t you 
know.” 

“ T meant—I thought—I expected Miss 
Dare would be... .” 

Miss Stoddard laughed cruelly and flung 
herself into the nearest chair. 

‘No, she is not here ; she is out to coffee. 
Do sit down. Have you been to No. 28?” 

‘““Yes, no one was at home,” he said 
miserably. 

“Are you awfully wretched?” Miss 
Stoddard asked. 

“T know that I have been treated shame- 
fully,” said Harry. ‘ Isuppose you know ?” 

Clara nodded; she was making an in- 
ventory of the contents of his head. 

“*T don’t think I d served it! I did 
nothing . . . And, hang it all! I was fond 
of her, don’t you know.” 

She looked quizzically at him. His pro- 
fuse emotions interested her. 

““'Yes—but, you see, Miss Dare was not 
fond of you,” 

“She was, till she came among these 
women with their confounded notions. When 
I first knew her she hadn't an idea in her 
head, now she thinks she has enough for 
two. Look here, Miss Stoddard, do I look 
like a fellow whose wife should manage 
him?” 

‘*T should not like to undertake the task,” 
said Miss Stoddard cleverly. 

‘No, and no woman could,” he agreed. 
“ But Pat never treated a fellow well. She 
wasn’t womanly enough. I don’t think you 
would have snubbed the man you were 
engaged to, Miss Stoddard.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Miss Stoddard ; 
‘because, well, I really have not met the 
man I could be engaged to.” 

He opened his eyes and stared at her. 

“ But you must have seen lots of fellows ! ” 

She was leaning back in her chair, her 
hands clasped behind her head. The lace 
had fallen away from her arms, leaving them 
bare. Her hair lay in beautiful masses 
round her face and softened the eyes that 
mocked at him. There was a delicate mystery 
in the folds of her gown. She did not look 
like an advanced woman. She read his 
thoughts, and laughed a little amused laugh. 

“You look so—so womanly,” he blurted 
out, 

‘You don’t know what you are saying,” 
she smiled. “What are you going to do 
about your engagement 2?” 

“I don’t know,” he said, relapsing into 
despair. “What would you advise me 
todo?” 

_The nature of the advice must have been 
circumlocutory. When Mr. Lloyd left, an 
hour after, nothing had been suggested, 


SWEATING. 


BY MKS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


Mrs. Sipnzy Wess last Monday lectured at 
St. Thomas's Square Chapel, Hackney, on the 
‘* Sweating System.” 

Mrs. Sidney Webb remarked that in the first 
instance they had to decide what sweating and 
the sweating system were. It consisted of low 
wages, long and irregular hours, and insanitary 
work places. They would find those conditions 
among the young women who made trousers, 
and ties, and umbrellas, and all the hundred 
and one things they wore; they would find 
exactly the same conditions among the Sheftield 
cutlers, and in the Birmingham district among 
the nail and chain makers. The second question 
which naturally came was what was the cause of 
this sweating. A good many people would 
answer straight off that the middleman was the 
cause of it, and when she first went to work in 
the East End of London she was of that opinion. 
But when she had investigated she found that 
in exactly those trades in which sweating was 
worst the middleman had ceased to exist. 
About ten years ago they would have found 
between the wholesale trader who sold goods to 
the colonies and everywhere else, and the man 
who actually produced them, someone who 
would take the work out and distribute it into 
houses, and that man would be paid a shilling 
for a pair of trousers. He put them out to 
machine for fivepence, and to the finisher for 
fivepence, and pocketed the other twopence. 
That man was the old sweater. A curious thing 
was that during the last ten years that man had 
disappeared. 

EXIT THE MIDDLEMAN. 

The wholesale trader made up his mind he 
would do away with the sweater, and so he 
opened out little shops and gave the work out 
himself. But the strange thing was that he paid 
exactly the same price as the old middleman 
used to do, the only difference being that in- 
stead of the middleman pocketing the twopence, 
he pocketed it himself, and that was the only 
difference there was between the industry carried 
on by the sweaters and the industry carried 
on by the wholesale traders, the workers merely 

etting out of the frying pan into the fire. 
herefore they could not say now that the 
middleman was the cause of the sweating system. 
Home work was the real cause of sweating. She 
remembered it was brought home very vividly 
to her when she went to work in the sweating 
dens of East London. She thought when she 
had investigated into the statistical part of the 
subject perhaps it would be better for her to get 
some little experience as to how the work was 
actually carried on. 


SWEATING MRS. WEBB. 


She then described the means she adopted for 
disguising herself in order to obtain the know- 
ledge and experience she sought, and also how 
she was refused work at most of the respectable 
establishments. She found work at last in one 
of the most disreputable workshops in the City, 
and there she worked for ten hours a day on a 
seat on which there was not room to sit straight, 
but on which they had to sit sideways. Some- 
times the Jewess in charge would come and 
bring in a quantity of trousers or vests or some- 
thing of that sort, calling out “ 23d.” or “3d.,” 
as the case might be. Occasionally there was a 
murmur against the low price, and the Jewess 
would then inform them that they need not 
grumble, for there were plenty of home workers 
who were ready to take it at a lower price if they 
did not care todo it. Despite its disreputable 
character she received great kindness in that 
shop, for sometimes the other girls would do her 
work for her, because, as they said, they could 
see she was not used to it. She had made up her 
mind that in return she would do her very best 
to make the conditions of their work better in 
any and every way she could. But all this 
pointed to one central fact, that it was the home- 
work which prevented these girls from combin- 
ing to get a better price for their work. What 
was the remedy for this state of things? It was 
a complicated matter, and there were a great 
many remedies, but she would just run through 
a few of the different things which might destroy 
this system of sweating. 


REMEDIES, REAL AND UNREAL. 

The first thing usually recommended was that 
they should make a solemn resolution to buy 
goods at places where they knew the wages and 
the conditions of labour to be good. She had 
every sympathy with that, and thought it was 
most desirable. But that would not prevent 
sweating. It was an impracticable remedy. In 
the case of a dress they might see that the 
woman who made it was paid well, but how could 
they see that the weaver was also paid well ? 
They might get « house built at trades’ union 
wages, but how could they tell that the makers 
of the bricks were well paid. This was nota 
remedy for sweating. It would take too long to 
find out how and where things they used every 
day were manufactured, and the great bulk of 
the people did not care to find out. They could 
not wait for reforms until everybody was good 
and conscientious ; they had to go on with 
human nature as it was, and it was a broad fact 
that the great mass of the men and women who 
went up and down Oxford Street every morning 
would not care how their things were made, how- 
ever much they might talk about it. There was 
another department which was far more impor- 
tant, and that was the fair wages clause in all 
public employments. They could get a greater 
hold in public employments than if they were 
merely consumers, and she pointed out how the 
police clothing was now made by Government 
ofticials, by which means sweating was etopped 
in that department. But there were nine millions 
of adult male workers, and perhaps two or three 
hundred thousand of them were employed b 
Government, leaving the other millions not dealt 
with. The real remedy was to extend the Fac- 
tory Acts, to manufacture in the sweating indus- 
tries a responsible employer, to make someone 
responsible for the conditions of labour, espe- 
cially the men who made protit out of the 
industries. 


‘*A WOMAN WHO DARED.” 


We have much pleasure in p esenting our 
readers with the portrait of Miss Philips, of 


SiwArerise 


Tottenham, the successful defendant in the action 
on which we commented in our leading article 
last week. 


Ameeting washeld on Tuesday at Mrs. Haweis's, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, tv protest against the 
roposed Pasteur Institute on the Chelsea 

mbankment. The chair was taken by the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis. The speakers included the names 
of many well-known scientific and medical 
authorities, and the following resolutions were 
passed: That the residents of Chelsea and 
Pimlico, having regard to sanitation and the 
rights of property, object to a Pasteur Institute 
in London generally, and especially in their own 
neighbourhood. That in view of the weighty 
and increasing scientific opinion opposed to 
Pasteur's hydrophobia prophylactic, it is 
inexpedient to increase centres for the propa- 
gation of disease germs, 


hb. 
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Concerning Women. 


Princess Christian attended a public meeting 
of merchants, manufacturers, and others, con- 
yened by the Lord Mayor, at the Mansion 
House, last Friday, to consider the formation of 
a Central School of y Ay Design, in connec- 
tion with the Royal School of Art Needlework 
at South Kensington. The Lord Mayor, after 
appealing for the sympathy of the City on behalf 
a this object, called upon Mrs. Dunlop Hopkins, 
who explained the general scope of the scheme. 
The Princess Christian said: Practical teaching 
by practical teachers for practical purposes is 
the object of the new school, not for the cultiva- 
tion of art for its own sake, but for the applica- 
tion of art and design to its heh issue in 
architecture and manufacture. The ever-growing 
necessity that exists for the finding of suitable 
and remunerative employment for women pre- 
dominates the whole scheme, and, judging from 
opinions received from practical sources, there 
is room, not only in the numbers from which 
the students are to be drawn, but in the demand 
for the products of their labour, for several such 
schools as auxiliary to those already in operation 
at South Kensington. 

* & % 

The Executive Committee of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, at their last meeting passed 
the following resolution, says the Westminster 
Gasette, which has been sent to Mr. A. H. D. 
Acland :— 

That in view of the large number of girls and 
women teachers whose interests are involved in any 
schemes for the reorganisation of Secondary Educa- 
tion, this committee urges Mr. Acland to secure the 
just representation of their claims by the addition 
of women, if not already included, to the proposed 
Royal Commission which it is announ will be 
shortly issued. 

* * * 

A deputation will go from this committee to 
the London School Board on March 8th, and 
will present a memorial protesting against the 
imposition of religious tests on the teachers in 
the employment of the Board. Miss Florence 
Balgarnie will speak. Mrs. Maitland will be one 
of the deputation. In reply to an inquiry made 
on behalf of the Executive Committee, the fol- 
lowing letter has been received with regard to 
the reduction of working hours in the workshops 
under the War Office :— : 


War Office, Feb. 21st, 1894, 

DEAR Mks. BROADLEY REID,—All the conces- 
sions made in regard to hours at Pimlico apply 
equally to women and men, but the fact is that 
the former, who are chiefly piece workers, have not 
hitherto been employed more than 46 hours, and no 
change has been thought necessary in their case.— 
Believe me, dear Mrs, Reid, yours faithfully, 

WM. WOODALL. 
* * # 

St. David’s Day was kept by the Welsh 
in London by a banquet at the Criterion. 
Principal Kriamu Jones, of Cardiff, speaking 
of the University of Wales, said that it was 
unique in the history of universities in the 
position they assigned to women. At all their 
colleges womenand menattended the same classes. 
A properly trainedand educated woman wasfitter 
to take her place side by side with man in 
intellectual things, and to be his mate in the 
prosecution of all departments of human 
konwledge. 

* * * 

A series of informal lectures, or ‘‘ drawing 
room talks,” on health and the nerves, will be 
given on Wednesday afternoons at 31, Grosvenor 
Street, at 3 o’clock, by Dr. Muriel Maitland- 
King, a lady doctor who has won a reputation 
for skilful treatment of nervous maladies, which 
brought her the much-coveted honour of 
patronage by Royalty. The tickets (after the 
?th inst) are 2s. Gd. Any lady desirous of 
attending should write Dr. Maitland-King direct, 
enclosing postal order and stamped addressed 
envelope. 

* * * 

The two portraits of Miss Faithfull and Miss 
Robinson, which we published last week, were 
reproduced by kind permission from the Lady's 
Pictorial, 

* * 


Messrs. Sampron Low, Marston and Co. will 


one of 8 
view. 

Society, it was met to hear a lecture delivered by 
a woman. 
credit of women be it said, that the lecture was 
not one of theory only or of book learning, but 
a practical and highly technical one, on a 
jealously guarded craft by one who was notwith- 
standing an able craftswoman therein. The 
lecturer was Mrs. P. H. Newman, of Clifford 


goldsmith in London, and 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


“The Way they Loved at Grimpat,” by E. 
Rentoul er. The Academy says, ‘‘ These 


Idylls have hardly a fault.” 
* * *% 


Thursday evening at the Society of Arts was 
cial interest from the woman’s point of 
or the second time in the history of the 


So much to its credit ; and to the 


Street, the first and only woman jeweller and 

er subject was, ‘‘Gold- 
smiths’ work.” For twenty-five years, she told her 
audience, she had worked in the honourable craft, 
and her lecture showed that she had attained a 
firm grasp of it from every point of view. She 
touched on the subject technically, historically, 
and artistically, and illustrated her remarks by a 
series of most beautiful and interesting lantern 
slides, taken chiefly from the specimens of 
ancient goldsmiths’ work in the gem room of the 
British Museum. 

* * 

Interesting however as was the subject of the 
lecture and its illustrations, a deeper interest 
attached to the lecturer herself and her reception 
by her auditors. One felt at once how far, and yet 
how little way, public opinion had gone in the 
matter of full liberty for women. For the lecturer, 
she showed a masterly grip of her subject, giving 
a noteworthy demonstration of feminine possi- 
bilities. For the audience, the chairman thought 
well to congratulate the society on its liberality 
in inviting a woman of known proficiency in her 
art to instruct it, yet in his concluding remarks 
deemed it necessary and by no means offensive 
to announce at some length his agreement with a 
previous speaker, that though art was a per- 
missible subject for women to tackle, yet they 
should be warned to rest there, or thereabouts, 
and not meddle with the dangerous and soiling 
matter of politics. : 

An Australian paper just to hand says:— 
Miss Jessie A. Ackermann comes as near to 
ubiquity as any mortal we know. One mail 
brings news of her doings in her native America. 
The next reports a reception in London 
with Lady Henry Somerset in the chair. An 
another quickly following, lands her in 
Melbourne, and ten hours after, carries her on 
to Sydney. Miss Ackermann spent a few of these 
ten hours at the W.C.T.U. headquarters, 
Flinders St.,on Thursday, and in the evening 
was accorded a hearty reception at Mr. E. 
Tennyson Smith’s Fitzroy meeting. She is now 
in Sydney, preparing for the Intercolonial Con- 
vention of the W.C.T.U. She proposes to call 
at Melbourne, in April, en route to Africa ; and, 
after spending six months on the dark continent, 
will return to the United States to fulfil a nine 
month’s lecturing engagement. 

* & 

During the last seven years the World’s 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union has been 
preparing a monster polyglot petition against 
the traftic in alcohol, opium, and against 
legalised vice, to be presented to all the Govern- 
ments of the world. Lady Henry Somerset and 
Miss Willard have been appointed as the deputa- 
tion to convey this petition to the different 
Governments. The petition itself has now 
reached the unprecedented length of over two 
million signatures, and with the attestation of 
certain great societies, not less than three 
millions. According to the forthcoming number 
of the Review of the Churches, Dr. Lunn has been 
requested by these ladies to organise a demon- 
stration round the world. With this purpose in 
view a first-class steamer is to be immediately 
chartered, and a party of one hundred will be 
organised to accompany Lady Henry Somerset 
and Miss Willard in this remarkable crusade. 

% 

A meeting was held on Tuesday evening, the 
20th inst., in connection with the Society of 
cyclists, at 9, Conduit Street, when Miss N. (. 
Bacon read a paper on “ Rational Dress for 
Wheelwomen.” ‘The chair was taken by Sir 


issue next week another thousand copies of ; Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., F.RS. 
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MR. WOOLRYGH PEROWNE'S 


Co-operative Educational Tours. 


oe 


Rome, Florence, Milan, and 


Lucerne, 


An Ideal Italian Tour for 


Sixteen Guineas. 


The following sections of the different parties 


are already filled up :— 
Easter in Rome Party, March 12th, Full. 
Dr. Lunn’s Medical Congress Party, March 22nd 


(Morning), Full. 


(Evening), Full. 


The following parties are open for bookings :— 


Raster in Rome Partly, March 13th, open for 


Bookings. (Five days longer in Rome £3 additional.) 


Dr. Lunn’s Medical Congress Party, March 24th, 


open for bookings. 


After Easter Party, April 16th, open for Bookings, 
April 17th, open for Bookings, 


DURING THE AFTER EASTER PARTY LEC. 
TURES WILL BE GIVEN AS FOLLOWS: 


The Rev. H. R. HAWHIS will Lecture 
on the “ Unification of Italy.” 

Professor LANCIANI, Professor of 
Archeology in the University of 


Rome, will Lecture on “ Classical 
Rome.” 


The Rev. CANON BODY will Preach 


on Sunday, April 22nd. 


T is difficult to give the tour according to the days of 

the week when different tours are arranged in this 
fashion, but any one wishing to start on any one of the four 
given dates can calculate their tour with the aid of a 


calendar, as each tour is carried out on the following 


itinerary :— 

FIRST DAY.—Leave London (Holborn Viaduct) for 
Dover, 9.55 a.m.; leave Dover about 12.30; arriving at 
Ostend a little before 4 p.m.; cold dinner will there be 
served in the Belgian carriages. 


SECOND DAY.—Arrive a’ Basle at 6 a.m., where break- 
fast (cafe complet) will be served; leaving Basle at 10.10 a.m., 
arriving at Lucerne at 1.37 p.m. Luach, dinner, bed, and 
breakfast will be provided at the Schweizerhof and the 
Luzernrhof. 


THIRD DA ae Lucerne at 10.20 p.m., the 
journey will be taken by the St. Gothard Tunnel to Milan, 
Milan will be reached at 7.32 p.m.,and dinner and first- 
class accommodation will be arranged for in the Hotels 
Continental and De la Ville, the best in the city. 

FOURTH DAY.—The day will be spent in seeing Milan. 
The party will leave Milan at 8.30 p.m. 

FIFTH DAY.— Arrive in Rome at 10 a.m. Hotel 
accommodatiun will be provided for five or ten days in Rome 
at the following hotels (the names are given in alphabetical 
order) :—Anglo-American Hotel, Grand Hotel, Hotel Marini, 
Hotel Minerva, Hotel Royale, and Hotel Russie. At the 
conclusion of the stay in Rome members of the py ae 

rolong their stay in Rome, visit auy other part of Italy, or 
freak the journey at any of the principal towns on their 
return, at their own expense, within a period of forty-five 
days from leaving Londun. Those who return in the direct 
conducted party will t.avel as follows :— 

FIRST DAY HOMEWARD.—Leave Rome at 9 a.m., 
arriving at Florence 2.30 p.m., dining and staying at the 
Hotels Cavour, Minerva, and Milano. 

SECOND DAY HOMEWARD will be spent in seeing 
Florence. 

THIRD DAY HOMBWARD.—Arriving at Bile at 7.57 
p.m. Dinner, bed, breakfast, lunch, and dinner will be 
provided. This gives an opportunity of thoroughly seeing 
this interesting city. 

FOURTH DAY HOMEWARD.—The party will leave 
Bale after dinner, at 9.11 p.m., arriving in London on the 
fifth day at 5 p.m. 


The Booking Fee, Two Guineas, by cheque pay- 
able to J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, crossed 
London and OQounty Banking Co., Ld., Oxford 
Street Branch, should be sent at once ta’ 

THE SECRETARY, 


5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 
“* Uncommonly well worth reading.”— National Observer. 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 


In Three Volumes. Second Edition, At all Libraries 
Daily Telegraph—“‘A novel upon which has beeu expended 
an in 4 of thought, and the pages of which betray a 
lor the pen of buman feelings and emotions 
be met with.” 
. & REMARKABLE NOVBL. 
A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 
In Three Volumes. Second Edition. At all Libraries. 
Wes'minster Gazette—‘'There is muh etrong and some 
writing in ‘A Buperfluous Woman,’ and we dare 
say it will be proclaimed a remarkable book. It shows 
power and ims ination in no small degree.” 
A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 
A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 
In Three Volumes. Second Bdition. At all Libraries. 
National Observer—‘* The book is best where it is nearest 
onate life. . . . There are singu'ar qualities—force, 
cleverness, insight—in the last scene. . . . Altogether 
the has a great deal of in it, is refreshing and 
frank, and is uncommonly well worth reading.” 
; A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 
A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 
In Three Volumes. Second Edition. At all Libraries. 
Review of Reviews—“The aronymous euthor presente 
rimal passion, unencumbered of the trappings of shameand 
it, with a simplicity and directness unequalled in recent 
English fiction. . . . Inshort, ‘A Superfilucus Woman’ 
is a clever boob, anda useful. Whether it will attain the 
success of ‘The Heavenly Twins’ _— to be seen, but the 
good that it will do will be much on the same lines.” 
A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 
A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 
In Three Volumes. Second Bdition. At all Libraries. 
St. James's Gazette—‘‘ A bold work We are very m 
afraid that ‘the young person ’ will not be allowed to read 
it. If so, we sincerely hope that_she will do eo without per- 
mission; for though it may not be the best novel of the 
” seaecn, itis amonget those beit worth reading.” 
A REMARKABLE NOVBL,. 
A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 
In Three Volumes. f&econd Edition, At all Libraries, 
Standard—‘ A love story tbat is a very remarkable piece 
of pine told with real power and beauty. The author is 
full of undisciplined power ; she has poetry and promise and 
courage, and, unless we are mistaken, has a future before 
ber. The last two or three pages of her book lift it intoa 


em.” 
” A BEMARKABLE NOVEL. 
A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. 
In Three Volumes. Second Edition. At all Litraries. 
The —‘* One is fascinated, and devours the whole 
three volumes at a sitting.” 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 
VII. 
In THE RaApPIps. 
BY AURORA. 
(With compliments to Mrs. Lynn Linton.) 


‘Patricia dear, what is the matter?” 
Tdeala cried. ‘Have you had bad news— 
an honest review ? Is your book The One too 
Many ?” 

The Enemy of the People looked his sym- 
pathy. Patricia Kemble was hysterical. 

“ Tt is not that,” she sobbed. “It is my 
sex. Women threaten to master man in 
every sphere. They want to make good 
working laws; they want to reform abuses. 
It means the disintegration of Society !” 

She leaned back on her chair and took out 
her handkerchief. It was masculine red silk, 
altogether inadequate to her emotion. 

Ideala looked at her with cold, wondering 
eyes. ‘'I suppose,” she said reflectively, 
“that is what is meant by women ousting 
men from their positions. Men will have 
nothing to do if there are no abuses to 
defend, and no ancient, unnecessary laws to 

ard,” 

“Men are only nominal rulers,” said 
Patricia, still weeping. ‘‘ Why should you 
want to take from them their poor semblance 
of power ?” 

“ My Love!” interjected the Superfluous 
Woman. 

“ Because the Pillars of Society are Truth 
and Freedom—the Heavenly Twins,” said 
the Enemy of the People. “If you build on 
a lie, sooner or later the whole structure will 
fall.” 

“You are so crude!” pouted Patricia. 
‘‘ No one calls polite fictions les. Besides, the 
whole duty of woman is to please man, and 
that is impossible if she is baldly natural, 
unaffectedly sincere,” 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


‘“‘ Are there women like that in Society ?” 
Ideala asked, opening her eyes. ‘I thought 
such women were only in books—or in the 
asylum.” 

“ They sometimes escape to the Highlands,” 
said the Superfluous Woman. 

Patricia turned her shoulders to the two 
women. 

‘‘ Have women no rights to defend ? ” asked 
the Enemy of the People. “Why do you 
advocate man’s rights?” 

“Tt is the Atonement of Leam Dundas,” 
murmured Ideala. 

“Don’t you think, Patricia, that he is 
strong enough to fight for himself?” the 
Enemy of the People continued. 

“‘ How can he?” she asked reproachfully. 
“If you want to know the secret of his 
strength cherchez la femme.” 

“‘ Besides,” said the Superfluous Woman, 
“when dear Patricia goes into hysterics it 
pleases him, and does not affect the position.” 

‘“‘ You are too anonymous to be considered,” 
said Patricia. ‘‘ But every one knows that 
the sex is predominant. In every sphere she 


*- | is queen. It is too bad tolet the public guess 


that man is not the Power he thinks him- 
self. . . . Oh, you need not smile....” She 
turned to the Enemy of the People. .. . “‘ Had 
Helmer any influence with his wife when she 
forgot that she was his lark, and remembered 
that she was a woman?” 

‘“‘Ts it possible you have seen the Doll’s 
House!” he exclaimed. 

‘“‘Who hasn’t ?” she cried. ‘ It was one of 
the first things that made woman suspect 
that she was an individual. Walter Besant 
added a sequel, but he did not mend matters.” 

“Walter Besant? Who is he?” Ideala 
asked. 

‘He is the man that produced All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,” said the Superfluous 


Woman. ‘Then he attacked woman.” 
“IT think I understand,” said Ideala 
dreamily. 
* * * * * 


“And now women want the vote!” 
screamed Patricia. “The Vote! If they get 
it, then the demi-monde will make our law- 
givers. Oh, it is shameful!” 

“Ts the demt-monde the whole world?” 
asked the Superfluous Woman. 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Ideala. 
‘‘Isn’t it the men who make the laws 
and the lawmakers that make the demi- 
monde?” 

‘“‘T blush for you!” said Patricia (she was 
certainly very red). ‘It is spinsters like 
you that are hurrying Society to the rapids. 
Well, your mad desire for the nation to shoot 
Niagara will end in your getting over the fall 
yourselves.” 

“We have been trying to get over the fall 
these six thousand years,” said Ideala 
gently. 

“All this is due to woman not having 
enough to do at home.” Patricia’s emotion 
succumbed to dogma. “In the olden days 
women stayed at home and managed the 
house. Now they keep Satan at work in- 
venting mischief for their idle hands.” 

“Oh, Patricia dear! did Satan inspire 
your novels, and that last article in the Vew 
Review?” Ideala cried, clapping her hands. 

‘“‘ The woman is a fool!” Patricia exclaimed 
angrily. 

“ Which woman?” asked the Enemy of 
the People. 

“ All women! They are all fools!” she 
answered. 

“Yet you cry out against the development 
of feminine mind,” he said. 

“It is freedom we want,” said the Super- 
fluous Woman. “Give us the use of our 
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souls, our intellect, our limbs! Let us be 
moral athletes.” 

“You would only make hurdles of the 
Decalogue,” sneered Patricia. 

* + * * ° 

‘’We are so consistent,” she went on. 
‘‘We can entrust our maidservant with the 
vote, but we can’t trust her with her young 
man.” 

‘“‘ Because she has not been trusted with 
herself,” said the Enemy of the People. 
“You will never make character unless you 
build with faith and trust.” 

‘Are you posing as the Master Builder?” 
Patricia asked. 

He fell back, silenced. 

“They builded better than they knew,” 
Ideala sang softly. 

“No; she can’t be trusted with her young 
man,” Patricia continued. ‘Yet it is never 
her own fault that she falls. It is always 
some man’s fault.” 

‘“But—— isn’t that a physical fact?” 
Ideala asked, surprised. 

‘Eve tempted Adam,” retorted Patricia. 

“ But it took a serpent to tempt Eve,” 
returned Ideala. 

“ And no one has the courage to say that 
more men, ten times over, are ruined by 
women than there are women ruined by 
men,” Patricia went on bitterly. 

‘Tt requires a good deal of courage to lie 
on a grand scale,” said Ideala meditatively. 
‘‘T am sure I am not brave enough.” 

‘And no one pities the ruined man,” 
Patricia wailed ; “he is the helpless victim, 
but none pity him.” 

“I think that view of the case has never 
occurred to him,” said the Enemy of the 
People. “ Man is not an imaginative animal.” 

“Have you seen any Ghosts lately?” 
Patricia turned savagely upon him. 

‘They haunt this very question,” he 
answered, 

* * % * * 

‘© If women don’t want to be men, what do 
they want?” she demanded after a time. 

“To be the mothers of men,” said Ideala. 

‘‘The New Womanhood,” said the Super- 
fluous Woman. 

“Truth first, Liberty second,” said the 
Enemy of the People. 

“You are trying to crown your steeple,” 
Patricia mocked. 

‘Truth holds my hand,” he answered. 

‘<Tt seems to me that in your solicitude 
for Truth, the mother, you have sacrificed 
the babe Innocence,” said Patricia. 

“In any case it was stillborn,” murmured 
the Superfluous Woman. 

‘‘Innocence died that Power might be 
born,” said Ideala. 

‘‘ What you call power is mere knowledge,” 
Patricia blazed out. ‘The middle-class girl 
isthe most indelicate product of an indelicate 


age. Where are all her mother’s virtues— 
submission, patience, forbearance,  self- 
sacrifice ?” 


‘Thrown away on man!” said the Super- 
fluous Woman. 

‘God be thanked! in the higher circles 
we still have womanly girls, fair and beautiful 
ideals who marry well and do not question a 
man’s virtue.” Patricia raised her eyes 
heavenward. 

“Pray God we be not all Patriciaus,” 
murmured Ideala. 


re ES 
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Full many a shaft at random sent 

Finds mark the archer little meant, 

Full many a word at random spoken 

May smooth or wound a heart that’s Leas 
COTT. 


f 
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BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN STANLY Y.* 
TurouGuout the history of the world there have 
ever been men moulded into greatness by the 
age in which they lived, and men who have 
moulded their time and made it great by the 
power of their own personality. To this latter 
class Arthur Penrhyn Stanley undoubtedly 
belongs. He stands out as one of the figures 
that mark an epoch. He made a new track 
through the fields of thought along which earnest 
souls have gratefully followed him. His father, 
Edward Stanley, brother of Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, was presented with the living of 
Alderley in 1805. The country rector is thus 
described :— 

He was the life and soul not only of his home but 
of his parish—now galloping through the lanes on 
his little black horse, with his pockets full of sugar- 

lums for the children, with words both of sympathy 
or the sick or sad, and of sharp rebuke for the 
vicious or disorderly; now returning to study 
eagerly the latest works on history or natural 


science, or to write a lecture for his pereytoue 
on the birds or plants of the neighbourhood. 


The mother from whom the gifted son 
inherited many of his qualities was endowed 
with rare delicacy and keen observation. In 
aftor years Stanley, describing her calm, dis- 
passionate appreciation of all that was true and 
good, said— 

She bad a spiritual insight which belonged to 
that larger sphere of religion which is above ‘and 
beyond the passing controversies of the day. 

His sense of the debt which he owed to her 
grew with his growth. Throughout his life he 
retuined for her the same unalterable reverence 
and love. 

The delicate, sensitive child over whom his 
mother watched with intense anxiety early 
showed the bent of his mind. Seldom without 
a pencil in his hand, before he was six years 
old he would sit with a book all day if allowed, 
learning by heart poetry or anything that at- 
tracted him. 

In 1824 he was sent by his parents to a 
preparatory school in Seaforth, then a quiet 
seaside hamlet—now a populous suburb of Liver- 
pool. At school he formed the habit of writing 
letters to his sister Mary, a custom which later on, 
says his biographer, made him one of the most 
voluminous and fascinating of correspondents. 
His letters from school speak of the German 
stories and Irish legends which he tells to eager 
listeners ; of a little unbound volume of Dryden 
he has purchased ; of a “ dear little Shakespeare, 
not too expensive, and Plutarch, too, the very 
thing I wanted.” He confides to his mother a 
copy of his “ Ode to an Eagle, which I have 
made in my mind, but don’t mean to show up.” 
On his sister’s fifteenth birthday he says, “I am 
twelve years old, a big boy,” and goes on to tell 
her how one windy night when he could not 
rest, he addressed to her an ode, “Sleep,” and 
sends her some verses, remarkable as showing the 
thoughts of so young a child. 

In 1829 Stanley entered Rugby, and thus 
describes his first visit with his father to the 
man who was destined to exercise so powerful 
an influence on his life :— 

Papa and I then walked to Dr. Arnold’s, and 
presently Mrs. Arnold came in--she was very nice 
indeed. At last came the doctor himself; but I 
certainly should not have taken him for a doctor. 
He was very pleasant, and did not look old. When 
papa asked him whether I could be examined, he 
said that if I would walk into the next room he 
would do it himself; so, of course, in I went with 
him, with a feeling like that when I am going to 


have a tooth drawn. So he took down a Homer, 
and I read about half a dozen lines, and the same 


Bradley, D.D. Published by John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street, London. 
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verses, and set me down without any more ado in 

the great book ol sot ge in the fourth form. I felt 

—_ a weight taken off my mind when that was 
one. 


He goes on to tell his experiences at his first 
dinner, and how he glanced around to see how 
many frill-companions he should find. “I 
rather think,” he says, “there were not more 
than two in the school.” Later on we find him 
warning his mother not to send his brother to 
Rugby with anything but the regulation collar, 
and befriending especially a small boy who came 
with tartan trousers, showing how deep a mark 
any sense of peculiarity had made on his sensitive 
nature. He describes how he had no “ miseries,” 
the boys contenting themselves with smoking 
out the new comer with burnt paper through 
the cracks of his study door. Still the thought 
of home brings with it a sense of desolation, and 
he writes that he longs for Seaforth, “ where I 
could do almost what I liked.” At thirteen we 
find him attaining the dignity of a “house 
preepostor,” and making a mark that still lingers 
in the minds of his contemporaries as a school- 
boy poet. Later he writes, “I havo got the 
prize. . . . Oh, what a moment. .. . there is 
a German sentence which we had in our lesson 
the other day which is ‘ my heart laughs to me 
in my body.’ That is just my feeling.” 

A few years later he again carries all before 
him. 

“T have a vivid recollection,” writes an old school- 
fellow, “of the Speech Day. After reciting his 
beautiful prize poem, ‘ Charles Martel,’ he returned 
from Arnold’s chair so loaded with prize books that 
he could hardly carry them, his face radiant, yet so 
exquisitely modest, and free from all conceit, that 
we outsiders all rejoiced at ‘little Stanley's’ 
successes.” 

His four years in the sixth form, under the 
immediate teaching of Dr. Arnold, were years 
of intense enjoyment to him. There was the 
most perfect confidence between them, and 
something even of deference on the part of the 
great master when listening to his pupil's 
answer to a question, or to his English render- 
ing of some passage in a classical author. 

At last the parting came. ‘ When I went 
up,” he writes, “for my last six prizes, Doctor 
Arnold said, ‘Stanley, I have give: you from 
this place every prize that can be given, and I 
cannot let it pass without thanking you thus 
publicly for the honour you have reflected upon 
the school, not only between these walls, but 
even already at the University.’” 

On the same evening the master and pupil 
took their farewell. ‘God bless you, Stanley, 
here and hereafter,” said the beloved master in 
a low, choked voice; “and then he called me 
in again,” writes Stanley, “after I had gone, 
and kissed me again . . . and so we parted.” 
And he goes on to lament the close of that 
“blessed intercourse.” 

He turned his face homewards once more 
before entering his Oxford career. 

No evidence is needed by anyone who reads the 
letters of Arthur Stanley, or his writings in later 
life, to see how happy were the home influences 
under which he passed his boyhood, or bow keenly 
in advancing years he cherished the memories that 
gathered beneath the roof of a country parsonage, 
still, after all the vicissitudes of a chequered life, 
familiar, dear, and sacred beyond any other spot 
on the surface of the earth. 

There is a charmingly human touch in the 
letters in which he describes meeting his sailor 
brother after many years’ absence ; of the coach 
stopping at the “Green Man” where he awaited 
him, eager, but painfully anxious and _ shy. 
His mind was at this time deeply exercised by 
those problems with which in later life he dealt 
so fearlessly. At barely eighteen years of age 
he writes to a schoolboy friend on the diffi- 
culties of Mosaic cosmogony : 

It seems far more scriptural to suppose that the 
whole account of the six days is an allegory, or 


with Virgil; he then asked a little about my Latin | 
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whatever is the name for it, to impress more vividly 
on people's minde, in that early time in which 
Genesis 1, 2, 3 was written, the great practical 
truth that the world was created and not self. 
existent. 

His whole soul revolts against the bigoted 
persecution that a section of the Ohurch carried 
on against Dr. Arnold. 

“It is monstrous,” he writes, “that these men 
should have the amazing inconsistency to attack a 
man because he is not mate after their notion of 
orthodoxy, or dare to pretend that they care a straw 
for the Church of God.” 

His defence of Dr. Arnold is characteristic of 
his enthusiastic veneration for those whom ho 
loved. 

What a wonderfal influence that man has had on 
my mind! I certainly feel that I have hardly a 
free will of my own on any subject about which he 
has written or spoken. It is, I suppose, a weak and 
unnatural state to be io, for I do not at all consider 
myself to be naturally of the same frame as he is, 

In 1833 he had the happiness of staying for 
a while at Allan Bank with Dr. and Mrs. Arnold. 
There he met Wordsworth, whom he describes as 
“an old man with silver hair with nothing 
peculiar in his face except, perhaps, great 
mildness,” 

His first impressions of Oxford life were 
somewhat gloomy. Slow to make friends, he 
finds the University almost as lonely as the 
great public school was desolate when he first 
began his career at Rugby. 

The feeling already ran high that centred 
round the controversy between Newman and 
Arnold. Writing of the former he says :— 

I was not sorry, but quite otherwise, for Arnold's 
own sake, to hear that Newman's sermons are 80 
good. It is only what he has always said, that 
difference of opinion, on all but one point, in a 
good man, can never be a cause for disagreement. 
I should think a more striking proof of this could 
hardly be brought forward; two men differing to 
the last degree on points which one of them thinks 
of the greatest importance, and yet in all that is 
really valuable, not only agreeing with, but like 
each other. 

His outlook steadily broadened; probably 
the very narrowness of the University outlook 
tended to this, and “his hopes centred round the 
wider union among Christians to be effected in 
England by such changes as would admit Non- 
conformists, within the pale of the National 
Church.” 

He describes later his impressions of the first 
sermon he heard Pusey preach; “learned and 
clever, but the general argument | thought very 
weak, ‘There were slight attacks on the spirit 
of the age, and the German neology which rather 
amused me as coming from him.” Ward and 
Faber were soon his close friends ; the former he 
describes as “tho most candid man in argument 
I ever saw.” 

In 1833 the publication of “Tracts for the 
Times ” began. Writing at this date he says :— 

The point that most occupies my mind just now 
is Newman. I heard him preach in the parish 
church on Sunday. There were things that re- 
minded me that he was the High Churchman, But 
the general tone, the manner, the simple language, 
reminded me of no other than Arnold, T ere was 
the same overpowering conviction conve. dohe be 
was a thorough Christiau—I nad |: 
man of the p rest charity 

No more eventful crisis in the religious life of 
our century is to be found than the period 
extending between 1830-338, and the part which 
Stanley played while still an undergraduate at 
Oxford was remarkable, Consulted by the most 
able men of his time, he was often called to 
mould the most important passages in pam- 
phlets that have become historic. Tho deep 
impress made by the teachings of Arnold was 
not, however, to be effaced by the influence of 
his friends in the University, Writing in 1835, 
he says: 

More and more am I convinced of the uu-C-risti.o, 
un-Anglican tendency of the Apostolical succession. 


During the summer of this year he visited 
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Ireland, and a strong reaction against much of 
the injustice of the vehement denunciation of 
Catholics by the Orangemen was borne in upon 
him. Later again he recurs to the theme ever 
“‘ Does geology in any way 
prove Genesis not to have come from God?” 

“What we o.ght to look for,” he says, “is 
not a revelation of geological truth, but of our 
relation to God as o1r Creator.” 

The following year brought to a climax the 
controversy which had so long raged in Oxford : 

He describes the scene at Hampden's inaugural 
lecture as “one of the most pathetic and impressive 
sights I ever saw; the Regius Professor defending 
himself before the whole university agains 
t) e of heresy in the old magnificent school of 
divinity, especially when he appealed to God that 
he had never.for a moment swerved from the true 
faith of Trinity in Unity and Unity in Trinity.” 

In 1837 his family were present at Com- 
memoration, and witnessed the enthusiastic 
greeting with which his recital of “The Gipsies ” 
was received. The poem was remarkable, but, 
apart from this, his biographers tell us, “ there 
was something in the almost boyish appearance 
and highbred countenance that went at once to 
the heart of the assembly that filled the 
Sheldonian theatre.” 

His father was at this time appointed to the 
bishopric of Norwich. The next year (1838) was 
with Stanley a period of conflict. 
and holiness of the men whom he revered and 
loved, powerfully impressed his mind while his 
intellect revolted against their theological con- 
clusions. 

I feel that to become a Newmanist would be a 
shock to my whole existence ; that it would subvert 
every relation of life in which I have stood or hope 
to stand hereafter. I dread to think of it even as a 

ibility, while I dread also the possibility of a 
ong and dreary halting between two opinions, 
which will mar the pleasure of every opinion that I 
hold, for an indefinite period 

I know no system to w 


present in his mind. 


Arnold's. 


till I have 


walls.” 


At nine the guns announced that the Queen had 
palace; an electric shock ran visibly 
through the whole Abbey, and from that time till 
the end of all, at 3.30 p.m. the interest was so 
intense that I did not feel exhausted fora moment. 
At 10,30, another gun announced that she was at 
the Abbey door, and in about a quarter of an hour 
the procession appeared from under the organ, 
advancing up the purple 
everyone leaning over—an 


left the 


great do 


along the dark floor. 
full view of the gorgeous Abbey, she p 
for breath, and clasped her hands. The orchestra 
broke out into the most tremendous crash of music 
lever heard. “I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the House of the Lord. 
one literally gasped for breath from the intense 
interest, and the rails of the gallery visibly trembled 
in one’s hands from the trembling of the spectators, 

I never saw anything like it. Tears would have 
been a relief; one felt that the Queen must sink 
into the earth under the tremendous awe. 


close by) threw he: 
face in her hands, and 
vently... 

It was all 


varying n 
west, to a. 
faculties. 
Doubtless the impression Arnold made on his 
mind in carly youth was indelible. 
his life he never ceased to breathe the free pure 
air of that larger thought which could not be 
compressed within the ecclesiastical limits set 
by Newman and Pusey ; 
strongly attracted by the force of their spiritual 
genius and piety, and Ward's “pitiless logic ” 
had upon him a strong hold. But through all 
the influences that affected his life he remained 
a follower of Arnold. 
Arnold, filled with the thought of Christ 
Himself, feeling deeply his personal connection 
with his Lord and Saviour, animated by a con- 
stant sense of His companionship, dwelt habitu- 
ally upon His words and works with affectionate, 
yet reverent reality. He never seemed to have 
studied Christianity out of books, or to have 
attempted to reconcile by metaphysical specula- 
tion the will of God and the will of man; he 
made no effort to reduce Christ’s precepts to 
system, or to formulate His teaching or doctrine. 
But he kept before himself, as a perpetual 
example, the life of Christ, and made it at once 
the spring and the standard of his moral 
growth. 
Stanley followed in the steps of Arnold. His 
and personal, not doctrinal 
He set before his eyes the 
person of Christ—not His Church, not His sacra- 
ments, not His teaching, not even the truths 
about Him, but Christ Himself—as the one 
Being who combines all ideas of perfection in 
their just harmony, forbidding idolatry and 
fanaticism on the one side, and on the other 
giving life and strength to all morality. 


hich I can hold except 
If that breaks down under me, I know 
not where I can look. But, whatever happens, 1 
trust that God will help me to make up my mind 
forthe best .... 

Pray for me, that I may come into the truth. 


A subsequent letter (March, 1838) following 
shortly on the former, shows that his mind is 
more at ease on his religious difficulties :— 


I am much more at peace about Newmanism 
than when I last wrote. The opposition which it 
seems to meet from the Canonical Scriptures seems 
so very strong that I am content to lay the question 
on the shelf for a time, and not to read the Fathers 
possessed myself as much as possible 
with the spirit of the New Testament. 


In the midst of his doubts ho came to London 
to be present at the Coronation of the Queen. 
He describes his first view of the Abbey as 
“most glorious, the dazzling splendour of the 
prodigious crowd literally ‘living out ? upon the 


piety was practical 
nor speculative. 


“ Question of the D. 
Weekly, says: “There are 
which should always stand together: Dora 
f Hope,’ F.W. H. Myers’ 
‘Does the Bible 


proach to the chancel— 
they came; first the 
kes, struggling with their enormous trains ; 
then Bishops, etc., and then the Queen, with her 
vast crimson train, outspread by eight ladies 
all in white, followed by the great ladies of 
her Court in enormous crimson trains, and the 
smaller ladies, with delicate sky-blue trains trailing 
When she came within the 


Greenwell’s ‘ Patience o 
‘St. Paul,’ and Goldwin Smith’s 
Sanction American Slavery?’ They are all in 
a sense the work of Josephine Butler. To her 
the first two are dedicated ; 
written at her suggestion and under her inspira- 
The three indicated how Christianity, or 
rather the passion of Christianity, might have 
been carried through the storm of criticism 
which was about to assail popular belief. But 
they were little heeded ; and perhaps the tem- 
porary cooling down of conviction was inevitable. 
If, however, the enthusiasm once given to a 
religions creed has been in any degree trans- 
ferred to an ethical code, the credit is largely 
due to Mrs. Butler and her helpers.” 


tion. 
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last she moved on to her place by the altar, and (as 
I beard from one of my cousins who had a place 
on her knees, buried her 
evidently prayed fer- 


Dr. Nicoll, reviewing Dr. Goldwin Smith's 


more like a dream than a reality—more 
beautiful than I could have conceived possible, 
should wish almost never to see her again; that as 
this was the first image I have ever had of her, so 
it should be the last. 

In July, 1838, Stanley was elected a Fellow 
of the University. During the summer of this 
ear he made the acquaintance of Harriet 
Martineau, and Mr. Robertson, editor of the 
London and Westminster Review. 

Writing of the famous woman, he says, “‘ one 
hardly knows what to make of Miss M. A 
woman so entirely in a man’s position, and yet 
not without the quiet of a woman.” 

In 1839 he finally resolved to take the step 
which was to him so momentous, and on the 
8th of February he was ordsined. Already we 
are told 

He gloried in that breadth of view which at the 
close of his career he desired to be commemorated 
in the text selected for his tomb. But his idea of 
breadth was, not that it matters nothing what a 
man thinks, says, or does; rather it was, that 
Christ’s religion was designed to meet the infinitely 
eeds of man, to embrace the east and the 
fford full scope for the play of human 


Throughout 


although he was 


ay,” in last week's British 
three little books 


the third was 
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RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
HEROINES. 


BY ALICE LAW. 
PART II. 


In the story of “The Gadsbys” Mr. Kipling 
displays to us the intricate fittings and work- 
ings of the coupling apparatus, then taking it 
to pieces shows us where it rubs, thus amply 
convincing us that, with such a clumsy adjust- 
ment, small wonder if the galled jades wince. 

In Minnie Gadsby we have a very pretty but 
selfish and small-natured woman, whose inju- 
dicious remarks and utter want of tact would 
have driven a less patient husband crazy. As 
it was—to use Captain Gadsby’s own expression 
—she “ flicked” him “on the raw” pretty 
often. 

She accused him pettishly of thinking away 
from her, and of never taking her into his 
life, when the big cavalry officer was but study- 
ing to the utmost of his capabilities how to 
bring out a new patent for cavalry equip- 


When with infinite patience and tender- 


ness he tried to explain to her these matters, 
saddlery, horse-gear, and the like, about which 
she was as curious as a small child, she showed 
such an absolutely infantile grasp of the subject 
as proved her more of a hindrance than a help. 

She was jealous of his worth, jealous of his 
ambitions, jealous of his friendships, and jealous 
even of the interest he took in his troopers. 

It must have been a painful moment to 
Captain Gadsby when he had to confess that 
Minnie, the Pride of the Pink Hussars, though 
“the best little woman in the world... . and 


all that . . . . wouldn't counsel a man to stick 
to his calling if it came between him and 
her.” * 


And there is certainly something wrong with 
the wife when a husband of but a few years’ 
standing confides to his dearest friend and 
brother officer that “marriage... . hampers 
a man’s work, cripples his sword-arm, and.... 
plays hell with his notions of duty !” 

But what did Captain Gadsby expect ? Hav- 
ing married a pretty doll, chiefly on account of 
her pretty face and dollish ways, he need not 
have been surprised if his wife thought the sole 
end and aim of matrimony was “to make a 
woman happy.” 

The whole story of “The Gadsbys ” is a distinct 
satire not upon marriage in general, but upon 
the unfortunate marriage of the Gadsbys in 
particular; and the moral of it seems to be that 
if a man’s wife wishes to come between an 
officer and his regimental duties he had better 
never marry at all. 

But Mr. Kipling is no pessimist on the sub- 
ject of marriage in itself, only on the subject of 
foolish or reckless marriages in particular. 

He is an “ energiser ” for the earnest accepta- 
tion and right performance of all social con- 
tracts, among which he regards marriage as 
perhaps the most important. Mr. Kipling is 
lost in astonishment at the rash confidence with 
which both men and women enter upon a life 
partnership, and next lost in admiration of the 
heroic way in which a man like Captain Gadsby, 
after finding that he has made a mistake in 
marrying, sets himself the manly task of making 
the best of a bad bargain. Mr. Kipling loves 
his kind too well to enjoy seeing them make such 
blunders, and “The Gadsbys” is a red danger 
flag to point foolish men and women away from 
the ruin which must pursue an ill-assorted 


Mr. Kipling insists with scientific emphasis 
upon the fact that if either of the contracting 
parties fails to grasp the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and refuses to work in harmony with his 


* The italics are our own. 
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than as a hopeless and irretrievable disaster 
affecting him. 

The saving clause in Maisie’s case was her 
recognition of her own baseness. She deliberately 
did this thing, but she despised herself for doing 
it. Mr. Kipling is herein exercised to show that 
the virtue of womanly strength and self-reliance 
may go too far, by injuring where it ought 
surely to be a source of helpfulness and strength. 

In the story of the Naulahka, Mr. Kipling 
—in concert with Mr. Balestier—solves the 
problem of womanhood in a possibly more satis- 
factory fashion. 

The arrival of Dick's misfortune left Maisie, 
as we have seen, hystertcully victorious, but the 
collapse of Kate’s hospital left her deprived of 
any other “mission” but Nicholas Tarvin, 
destitute of any refuge other than the arms of 
the man who had so long panted to receive her. 
But it was not failure alone that worked upon 
Kate, and made her tractable. 

The idea of marriage as a hindrance to her 
work had scared Kate as it had done Maisie ; 
the idea of completing her husband's ambitions 
rather than her own was somewhat too much 
for her. She had felt that she was wedded to 
her work. 

But during her interview with the Queen, the 
Maharaj Kunwar’s mother, her ideas were 
changed. What if, after all, marriage were no 
hindrance, but rather a help to work? What if 
there was an experience of life which nothing 
short of marriage could teach her! What if she 
who thought herself so competent had yet 
everything to learn! The words of the queen 
mother burnt into her brain :— 

‘From all except such as have borne a child 
the world is hid, ... Little sister, how couldst 
thou understand life that hast never given it?... 
Thou hast given thy life to the helping of 
women, Little sister, when wilt thou also be a 
woman ? ” 

Kate could no longer dispute the force of this 
reasoning, and gave herself to Tarvin. 

Without a doubt the majority of Mr. Kipling’s 
heroines are so far only tentative studies, eager 
sketches by the way, but sketches of such power 
and clearness as attain almost to the dignity of 
portraiture. 

Yet the air of distraction and of unrest 
haunting them all tempts us to think that 
Mr. Kipling is not yet satisfied. 

Moreover, the fierce intensity of light, the 
almost scorching glare to which Mr. Kipling 
exposes his subjects, suggests a Dunican earnest- 
ness of soul, and in respect of womanhood argues 
the search of an ideal that face to face with such 
a test shall neither shrink nor fail; a womanhood 
that shall suffice both to cope with and to 
conquer that vivid and startling realism to which 
Mr. Kipling, perhaps more than any other living 
English novelist, is so keenly alive. 


All do, we say! But there is one who has 
failed not merely in gratitude but in common 
courtesy. If there is one person in this realm 
who owes more to the retiring Premier than any 
other it is her Majesty the Queen. For long 
yoere he has been the bulwark between the 

hrone and the rising tide of Democracy, but 
she, in her partins messaye, wh ch appears in the 
Court Circular, and is revised by her personally, 
merely says tho resimation was ‘ graciously ac- 
cepted.” This after six'v org years of service to 
his royal mistress! And yet when Lord Salisbury 
resigned after a few years of vain attempt at 
Irish administration, the Queen Sscupied his 
resignation “with much regret.” 


oke-fellow, by pulling away or by not 
Abed ll, the result must almost inevitably 


ing at a 
ean weeck of the matrimonial car. But the 
gentle helpfulness and patience of Captain 
Gadsby points the moral that if a man has 
made a bad choice, it is better for all parties to 
abide it. ee 

Mr. Kipling deplores that the recognition of 
such possible friction in the marriage state 
should have frightened some of the best men 
and women out of the matrimonial field; and 
goes on to describe the very cautious tracking 
of some very shy game of the opposite sex. In 
the person of his heroes—Dick Heldar and 
Nicholas Tarvin—he stalks with a characteristic 
wariness that proves he is acquainted with the 
suspicious nature of such game as Kate or 
Maisie, and only too conscious of the clumsy 
efforts that may be safely counted upon to most 
effectually scare them. 

Often has Dick to “‘ go softly” when his own 
masterful nature impels him to tramp boldly 
ahead. 

“Sunday after Sunday,” we read, “he has 
been compelled to cram his heart back from 
between his lips when it prompted him to kiss 
Maisie several times and very much indeed.” 
Or again, “ Maisie assented to the new schooling 
so adorably that Dick could hardly restrain 
himself from picking her up then and there, 
and carrying her off to the nearest registrar’s 
office.” But despite “the unspoken desire that 
baffled and buffeted his soul,” despite his 
recognition of the fact that there was nothing 
“but her damned obstinacy to keep them 
apart,” he would not risk anything by hurrying 
matters, but would bide his time, until, in his 
own words, Maisie “came to him of her own 
will and without reservation.” 

With similar devotion, patience, and caution 
does Nicholas Tarvin follow from West to East 
the woman who is dearer to him than life 
itself, 

Meanwhile, Kate, who was as irritatingly 
obstinate as Maisie, is bent upon the devotion 
of her life to the race in general, rather than to 
one individual in particular. 

Both men need all their patience, as both 
women are unusually persistent and determined 
in the pursuit of the ideal they have elected to 
follow. 

Maisie was both by disposition and training 
of a peculiarly self-reliant character. Her 
creed might have been condensed into the 
simple conviction that if you don’t help your- 
self nobody else will help you, and that it’s no 
good wailing over what can’t be undone. Her 
courage was splendid, but it was all expended in 
self-defence, and was therefore selfish. 

She was a woman who never lost sight of her 
aim, and who would strive to sweep ruthlessly 
from her path any obstacle that hindered her 
advance. Dick came in her path, and so long 
as he was a help and not a hindrance, he was 
tolerated. Dick knew this perfectly, for Maisie 
was honest enough to tell him that she could 
not care for him in the way he wanted, and 
that she was even capable of sacrificing him, 
should the necessities of her ambition require 
it. But Dick’s patience was as great as his 
love, and it seemed impossible to doubt that, 
ceteris paribus, Maisie would have gone to 
Dick ; but, as those who have read “The Light London County Council love to ell him, or 
that Failed” know, the other things became “Qitizen” Rosebery, as the miners will ever 
very unequal ; for while Dick was waiting he sate, an remember him, as they gratefully recognise his 
received the blow that shattered all his strength. presidins over the settlement of the ae ereat 

The manner in which Maisie regarded Dick’s strike —has already held his first Cabinet. 
blindness was characteristic of her calculating 
disposition. “My Dick’s blind!” that is to say, 
the hitherto valuable and helpful Dick would be 
no longer of any use to Miss Maisie in her 
struggle for fame. The horror of Dick’s blind- 
ness struck her rather as a terrible inconvenience 
to herself, and to her hopes of artistic success, 


Mr. Gladstone, it is well known, has never 
been popular at Court. So much the better for 
Mr. Gladstone. True is it a man cannot serve 
xod and Mammon. Gladstone is Gladstone 
still; he has once more spurned the gilded 
honours of a coronet. He knows that the noblest 
title is absence of title, even of the ‘ Mister.” 
We call him Gladstone because he stands apart, 
above, and beyond the ordinary body of his 
fellows. 


And now we have a Peer for our Premiers 
Lord Rosebery has been sent for and Mr. 
Labouchere has tried to form a cave, but thanks 
fae common-sense and fair play he has 
ailed. 


Wo prefer a Commoner, it is true. But are 
we to emulate the extreme Tories, and insist 
that our Premier must sit in the Commons, as 
they insist he must sit in tho Lords? No! 
Accident of birth, and we will hope in the good 
time coming accident of sex, should be no bar. 


We may and do regret the disadvantage of 
title which our new Premier labours under, a 
disadvantage no Radical will deny ; but to boycott 
a man because of his exalted position is as 
inhuman and ungenerous as to boycott a man 
because of his humble extraction. Let us have 
the best man whether he be Peer or a Plough- 
man, a Coalowner or a Collier. 


The parting speech of the Old Gladiator was 
full of energy, fire, determination. It was a call 
to arms. After thrice considering the Parish 
Councils Bill, the Peers returned it, still 
mutilated, to the Commons. Fortunately, no 
main principle was involved, as was the case 
with the Employers’ Liability Bill, and therefore 
Mr. Gladstone accepted the amendments, and 
the Bill has become law. But the battle cry has 
gone forth, and Mr. Gladstone, in retiring, has 
left the legacy of “ No Surrender” behind him. 


Mr. Balfour, in an unguarded moment, let fall 
the word ‘‘ control” in expressing the relation 
between the two Chambers. His idea and the 
idea of his followers is that the Lords exist to 
control the Commons, é.c., to control the people 
whom they represent. 


‘*Control ” by the Peers, forsooth ! Will they 
imitate the old lady who killed the goose that 
laid the golden egy? The Commons have the 
power of the purse. They have in the past 
coerced tyranny by stopping supplies, and they 
can and will do it again, if need be, The mangled 
Parish Councils Bill has been carried, but only 
on the understanding that a Parish Councils 
Amendment Bill shall be drafted and introduced 
at the carliest possible moment. 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIASIENT. 


BY ONLOOKER. 


All other Parliamentary details have shrunk 
into insignificance beside those just related. 
Lord Rosebery—or “ Chairman’? Rosebery, as 
Londoners who recognise his service on the 


Pere visits to Buckingham Palace, a call to 


Great mectinys on behalf of the Women’s 
Liberal Association have been held during the 
last week at Haverfordwest. A tea was pro- 
vided by Lady Catherine Allen, to which 700 
sat down, Lady Davies presided over a large 
public meeting at which Mrs. Wynford Philipps: 
! and Miss Conybeare were the chief speakers. 


intellectual greatness and moral strength dis- 
played by him fur more than half a century, 


cot 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER IX.—Continued. 
COLLEGE DAYS. 


Turnine to my journal, I find these entries of 
school days :— 


I am more interested in the “Memoirs of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli” than in any other book I 
bave read for years, Here we see what a woman 
achieved for herself. Not so much fame or honour 
—these are of minor im ce—but a whole 
character, a cultivated intellect, right judgment, 
self-knowledge, self-happiness. If she, why not we, 
by steady toil ? 

I have my “Butler's Analogy ” lessons satisfac- 
torily, I think; my astronomy lessons (whenever 
mathematics present themselves), awfully. I was 
exceedingly mortified to-day by my stapidity. 

Memorandum.—To have, always, some fixed rule 
of action in my mind. To have two objects : A life- 
object and a daily, hourly object. To study 
systematically. To inform wmyself first on the 
subjects of importance of which I feel most 
ignorant. 

Everything humbles me, but two things in the 
highest degree. One is to stand in a large library, 
the other to study astronomy. In both cases I not 
only see how much there is to be known, how in- 
significant my knowledge is, but I see how atomic 
I am, com with otber human beings. 
Astromomers “think God’s thoughts after Him.” 
Alas, I can hardly think ¢heir thoughts after them 
when all is clearly represented ? 

Meomorandum—Margaret Faller’s “‘ Conversation 
classes.” 1 believe, though not fluent in conversa- 
tion, I can benefit school-girls by a similar arrange- 
ment whep I'm a teacher. 

I bave been looking over the first few days of this 
instalment of my journal and find that I complain 
bitterly of school duties and cares. From this bere- 
after, when I have forgotten, I may infer that I was 
so narrow-minded as to hate study. I will defend 
myself. The case is this: I truly love knowledge, 
I thank God most that He has made us so that we 
may wake ourselves great, and wise, and good, that 
we may change ourselves in mind from helpless babes 
to strong, steadfast characters. At school we acquire 
discipline. We learn how to use the implements 
with which we are provided for “ working ” the mine 
of truth. ¢Along with this, rules are perhaps 
necessarily (I’m not certain) imposed upon us. 
Rules are unpleasant: and the reason why I'm glad 
to leave school is this: I can learn, I truly think, as 
well alone. I shall be free from a restraint 
that is irksome to me. But then, I love my 
teachers, the institution which has been truly to me 
an “Alma Mater,” the fellow students who have 
been uniformly kind and loving. I hopeI take a 
correct view of the case. O the glory of knowing 
alrare when .you are in the right! I shall arrive 
a 

Nowadays and until Commencement, J am and 
am to be in a perpetual furore. I have no time to 
think steadily or doanything carefully and well. 
Consequently, I don’t think. ‘Oh, I’m tired and 
fretted and I long for the rest that is to follow. 

Am reading the second volume of Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli's “‘ Memoirs.” Like it even at the first ; here’s 
an extract: “ Among this band was the young girl 
who, early taking a solemn view of the duties of life, 
found it difficult toserve an apprenticeship to its 
follies. She could not turn ee sweetness into 
‘manner,’ nor cultivate love of approbation at the 
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expense of virginity of heart. In so-called society 
she found no sustenance for her truest and fairest 
eelf, and so preferred to live with external Nature, 
: ha ri her pencil and books. She, they say, 
‘ te 
Now, in some respects, I’m like that. I’ve no 
“‘ gweetness” to lose, ‘tis true, but I have some 
character, some individuality, instead. The last 
rt of the quotation is like me asI would be. 
ooks I have, Nature I have. I have nomelodeon 
or organ-—my favourite instrument ; I will learn 
drawing. ‘Then J shall have eens enough, 
except—oh, I want a young friend of my own age, 
nearly, who shall love, understand me, bear with me. 
Often have I thought that I bad such an one, but 
have foundito my bitter regret that I was mis- 


en. 

Received a letter from Oliver. He has the second 
* Honour” of his class, viz., Latin oration, He is 
the President of the Archzan Society ; I'm glad, of 
course. 

“The girls” say I am fickle; I have always 
had that reputation, I believe, And yet it is not 
my fault. In Emeraon’s essay on “Circles” I find 
the solution of the problem. Listen: ‘“‘ Men cease 
to interest us, when we find theirlimitations. The 
only sin islimitation. As soon as you once come up 
with a man’s boundaries it is all over with him. 
Has he talents? Has he enterprise? Has he know- 
ledge? It boots not. Infinitely alluring and attrac- 
tive was he to you yesterday, a great hope ,a sea 
to swim in: Now you have found his shores, found 
ita pond and you care not if you never see it 
again.” This is hard philosophy, but it is true. 


Up to that time, my life had known no 
greater disappointment than the decision of my 
mother that I could not study Latin and Greek. 
One year longer devoted wholly to these studies, 
with my habits of application, would have given 
me at least a rudimentary knowledge of them 
both, but mother always strenuously objected 
to the study of the classics, believing that the 
time might be far better expended in a well 
selected course of English literature, which she 
said I should have at home, free from the tram- 
mel of rules and the unescapable bondage of the 
school-bell. 1 think she was in error here, and 
that the mental gymnastics furnished by such 
studies would have been incalculably valuable 
to one of my tastes and temperament. I re- 
member playing for hours, a piece of classical 
music that seemed to me to express the pathos 
of the situation, and, at its close, the jubilant 
triumph even over this deprivation and sorrow. 


July 23rd, 1859.—Since I last wrote in my journal, 
under date of June 22nd,I have suffered much, 
physically and mentally. I have borne great dis- 
appointments (for me), but, as I have suffered, I 
have thought, and I am the wiser and the better 
for my trial. I have had typhoid fever; am just 
recovering. Very much of interest has occurred 
during these unchronicled days. I have seen 
Oliver's diploma avd my own. We are graduates ! 
How very little does the word mean, and yet how 
much! It means years of patient, silent brain 
work, discipline, obedience to the will of others. 
It means that we have started on the beautiful 
search after truth and right and peace, Only 
sta'ted—only opened the door. Thank God! we 
may go on forever alone. I was unable to be pre- 
sent or to receive my diploma and Mary took it 
for me. . . . . e 
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It was the disappointment of my life, that I was 
unable to bear my examinations, read my essay and 
graduate regularly. I have borne it stoically; I 
have shed no tear, and said little about it, but I 
havethought. His hand has crushed me, and not 
without reason, not, [ hope, in vain. ‘ 

I shall be twenty years old in September, and I 
have as yet been of no use in the world. 1 
recover, when I ss once more a “sound mind 
in a sound body,” [ will earn my own living; “pay 


my own way,” and try to be of use in the world. It 
will—it shall—be better that I did not die. My 
acquaintances have been kind duripg my illness; 
especially I name with gratitude Mary ister 


and Rowena Kidder. Mrs, Noyes has shown an 
interest in me, and has done me a kindness which 
I can not forget, and for which, I think, I am 


as thankful as I am capable of being. This verse 


from one of Longfellow’s poems has comforted and 


quieted me: 


And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art 
That readest this brief psalm, 
As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 
Take them all in all, my school days were a 
blessed time, full of happiness and aspiration, 


having in them the charm of success and the 


witchery of friendship, deepening in my heart 
the love of humanity and exalting my spirit to 
the worship of God. 

The first year out of school, often very dull and 
sometimes very gay, according to the nature of 
the graduate and the sense or nonsense of her 
family, is, perhaps, the most difficult in a young 
woman’s life. She has not yet found her 
vocation. Friends wait and watch. Mater- 
familias fears and paterfamilias hopes. It is a 
time full’ of unuttered pathos for a gentle, 
refined and modest girl. The truth is, she 
ought never to be put into a position so equi- 
vocal—one whose tendency is to tinge her soul 
with at least a temporary bitterness, Girls 
should be definitely set at work, even as boys 
are, after their school days end, to learn some 
bread-winning employment that will give them 
an independent status in the world of work. 
Better still, this education of the hand should 
be carried on for both, side by side with that of 
head and heart. 

But these high views had not dawned on the 
world in my day, so for two years after my 
graduation I stayed at home, with three brief 
intervals of school teaching. My journals show 
that the unfailing resource of books and pen 
kept me in pretty good heart, while our delight- 
ful home life, rounded into completeness by my 
brother's return from college, rose “like the 
swell of some sweet tune,” then died away for 
ever in the pitiful minor strains of my sister 
Mary’s death. 


A little pamphlet has just come to hand called 
‘Very Good.” It deals with the question of 
tight lacing and the evils resulting therefrom. 
It is published at 22, Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, S8.E. 


ME i. Uuin’s 
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Con‘ains 72 Maps, introducing ali countries of the world, is compact, comprehensive, well got 
up, and beautifully printed. Quite a unique work. Write, enclosing 13d. in stamps, 


for postage, to 


ATLAS DEPT., MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Starroro Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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Hotes and Queries. 
ANSWERS. 
gry Cxasses.—To obtain a certificate or 
aipiome of cookery enabling women to fill posts | 
as lecturers under County Councils and School 
Boards, it would be necessary to enter a recog- 
nised Training School of Cookery for a certain 
riod of time. The time of training varies in 
different schools, six months being the minimum 
allowed by the Education Department. The 
fees for such a training, exclusive of residence, 
would probably be from £15 to £20. The text 
books are usually “Food,” by A. H. Church, 
Elementary Physiology, and Chemistry, etc. 
Thereare now many Training Schools of Cookery, 
including the National Society's School, Lon- 
don; the South Wales and Monmouthshire 
School, Cardiff; the Norwich School; the 
Leicester School ; the Birmingham Schovl. The 
School in London and that in Cardiff grant 
diplomas only after a training of not less than 
twelve months, such training comprising the 
practice of teaching as well as a knowledge of 
the Science and Art of Cookery.—K.T. ; 

Deros will perhaps find what he wants in a 
little book by Mrs. Frances 8S. Hallowes, called 
“The Place and Service of Women in our 
Churches.” It is published by Jas. Clarke & Co., 
of Fleet-street, and is dedicated to those men 
whose justice and sympathy and unselfishness 
have helped to bring this question into p:omi- 
nence. 

Deror.—‘‘ Woman and the Bible,” 25 cents., 
the Rev. Dr. Hughey, Springtield, Mo., U.S.A. 
Sermon by Rev. H. B. Bromby, Vicar of All 
Saints’, Clifton, price 6d., are two pamphlets I 
can recommend.—W.S. 

Veritas.—You will see that we have called 
brief attention to the matter this week. We do 
not know what else to suggest. 

QUESTIONS. 

Sotp1ERs’ Vores.—Have the privates in the 

army and navy votes ?—FaIRFIELD. 
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SINCE OUR LAST. 


It is said that Mr. Harry Furniss has left Punch. 

The Presidential election took place in Brazil 
last Thursday. 

The Royal Assent has been given to the Local 
Government Bill. 

Lord Rosebery kissed kands at Buckingham 
Palace on Monday. 

The Queen drove through the City and along the 
Embankment on Monday. 

The Loan Exhibition of pictures will shortly be 
opened at the Guildhall. 

A vote of confidence in the Government has been 
passed in the Italian Chamber, 

Parliament stands prorogued till Monday next, 
when the new session will open. 

The costermongers in the Walworth Road have 
won their appeal against the Vestry. 

Professor Max Maller lectured at the Royal 
Institution on Brahminical Philosophy. 

The death is announced of Mrs. Henry Allon, 
wiie of the late Nonconformist minister. 

The London Schoo! Board, or Star Chamber, sat 
till 11.20 last week! Work done—nothing. 

Rev. J. W. Horsley preached on Monday at St. 
Edmund’s, Lombard Street, on Prison Reform. 

Mr. Labouchere objected to Lord Rosebery as 
Premier because he was in the House of Lords. 

A great fire took place at the East India Docks 
on Saturday night, The damage is estimated at 
£10,000. 

Mr. Dawson, a white trader, has returned from 
Lobengula’s camp after verifying the news of the 
King’s death. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
memorialised to establish a free breakfast-table in 
his next budget. 

Two missionary bishops were consecrated in the 
chapel of Lambeth Palace on Sunday last by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Lord Farrer’s committee to enquire into the 
present system of paying ailotments to sailors’ 
wives sat at D:vonport on Munday. 

The Duke of Fife presided at the anniversary 
fe:tival of the Homes for Little Boys at Farn- 
ingham and Swanley, which was held at the Hotel 
Metropole. 
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A memorial to Mr. Edward Vansittart Neale was 
unveiled in the crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral on 
Saturday. The Dean of St. Paul's, Mr. Burt, M.P., 
and Mr. G. J. Holyoake were present. 

The Daily Chronicle having suggested that it was 
an error of taste to introduce portraits into the 
frontispiece of a certain book, the author excused 
himself by saying that one of the gentlemen owed 
him half-a-crown ! 

The Princess of Wales has consented to allow her 
name to appear as patroness at the head of the 
ladies’ committee for the management of the 
exbibition entitled I‘air Women to be held in the 
Grafton Galleries. 

The event of the week has been the resignation 
of Mr. Gladstone, which was first prophesied by 
the Pall Mull Gazette. The actual resignation 
took place on Saturday, on which day Lord Rose- 
bery became Premier. 

Dr. George eid, of the Staffordshire County 
Council, saya that for ninety-seven children who 
die in the rural counties there are 169 in the mining 
counties, and 218 in three towns which head the 
Registrar-General’s tables. ' 

At the end of a concert in Montreal the orchestra 
omitted to play God Save the Queen, whereupon 
Lord Aberdeen stood up and started the National 
anthem himself, The Westminster asks whether 
a good voice will in the future be essential for a 
Governor-General ! 

The new Cabinet has been formed. Karl Kim- 
berley goes to the Foreign Office and Mr. Fowler is 
Secretary for India. Mr. Ellis is made Senior 
Whip in the place of Mr. Marjoribanks, who has 
succeeded to his father’s title as Lord Tweedmouth. 
Mr. John Morley continues as Irish Secretary. 


Wuite Movrnine.—Tho Wellesley College 
girls are wearing a white ribbun around 
their arm, in token of respect for their late 
President. Miss Shafer disliked the wearing of 
black as mourning. Wellesley College is near 
Boston, and contains some 700 young women 
studying for the B.A. 


“BHLFAST HOUSE.’ 


SFP PPPLLOLOLOOLOLLLELOLD 


Fretful 


Babies 


are a great anxiety to their mothers and try everybody's patience. 


Do not 
be im: 


tient with them. Fretfulness is a sure sign of ill health, for nature 
intended babies to be chubby and cheery ; above all, do not give soothing 
syrups or any injurious remedy which may make matters worse and at 
best can only give temporary relief. How much wiser to remove the cause 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


; 
WHOLESALE PRICE Ss. ‘ in bod oe . which, i atmos gu Gea arises foe = pager poe er 
DRESS Li a ENS, 36 inches wide, all the & food ehich is not oaly helt tacuice: te Huse alee coniaiee the wants 
& 


newest Colours 1s per yar d phosphates (viz., the phosphates taken from a plant, and not chemical 
’ . i 


hosphates) vitally necessary for the development of the frame—i.e., the 
nes, muscles, teeth, brain. Without this phosphatic nourishment, for 
PATTERNS AND PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


which their nature craves, they become irritable and fretful, and in such 
cases ‘‘ Frame Food ” Diet isacertain cure. It isthe only food which contains 
soluble phosphates ¢xtracted from Wheat Bran, and is therefore, without 
doubt, the most nutritious food in the World. Nursing Mothers find that 
the phosphatic nourishment in ‘‘ Frame Food" Diet greatly aids the flow 
and the nutritive nature of their milk; and the same unique phosphutic 
nourishment replenishes the drain on the system of Expectant Mothers with 
the best results for both mother and child. N.B.—‘‘ Frame Food " Diet is the 
cheapest cooked fvod, 1-lb. tins being sold for 1s. by Chemists, Grocers, &c., 


WALPOLE BROTHERS 


(EstaBLisHED 1766). 


89, NEW BOND STREET, 
(Two Doors from Oxford Street); 


16, BEDFORD STREET, BELFAST; 8 & 9, SUFFOLK STREET, DUBLIN. 


i ae te 
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3-1). sample in handsome enamelled box sent free, on receipt of 8d. for 
postage, by FRAME FOOD CO. Lp., Lombard Rd., Battersea, London, 8. W. 
(Mention this paper.) 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 


TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
FEDERATED TO THE WORLD’s WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


President—LaDY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 
THE PRESIDENTS VISIT TO WIGAN. 


Friday last was a red-letter day in the annals of 
this Branch, being the occasion of a visit from the 
President, Lady Henry Somerset. A conference 
was held in the Drill Hall under the presidency of 
Mrs, Jacques, and the meeting was addre by 
Lady Henry, Mrs. Bowden, and Miss Alys Smith. A 
collection was taken amounting to £5 6s. In the 
evening, a crowded and enthusiastic meeting was 
held under the auspices of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, the Mayor being'in the chair. Lady Henry 

_again delivered an address, which was listened to 
with rapt attention, and made a deep impression on 
all present. Mr. Fred Smith, representative of the 
Alliance, also addressed the meeting. The result of 
these meetings have been to hen the temper- 
ance cause in Wigan by the addition of a number of 
new members. 

Oxrorp.—A most successful Evangelistic Mission 
has been held at Oxford in the hall of 
Y.M.C.A. by Miss M. Gorham, Superintendent of the 
Evangelisation Department. A _ conference of 
Christian workers took place on Thursday evening, 
a Bible Reading, an address to children, and Gospel 
addresses, including one at the P.T.A. for men only, 
on Sunday afternoon, were included in the week's 
services. One night was set apart for Temperance. 
After a forcible appeal from Miss Gorham over 
seventy-eight pledges were taken, and forty-three 
new members gained for the B.W.T.A. Several men 
also joined as associates. At a drawing-room 
meeting held in Mansfield College, by the kind 
invitation of Mrs. Fairbairn, on Wednesday after- 
noon, and presided over by Mrs. T. H. Green, Miss 
Gorham emphasised the need for special steps being 
taken with regard to women inebriates, and ex- 
pane the new scheme for opening an Industrial 

arm Home for Inebriates. The scheme was 
approved of by all present ard gained some pecu- 
ry support. 

NUNEATON AND DistRic~ —The inaugural tea 
and public meeting took place at the Town Hall on 
February 22nd. About 120 women were present. The 
public meeting was presided over by the Rev. R. 
Chadwick, M.A., who was supported by the Rev. 
Thos. Law, A. H. Rogers, Esq., Mrs. A. H. Rogers 
(president of the branch), Miss Clay (hon. secretary) 
and Mrs. Law (Vice-president), Mrs. Bassett, and 
Mrs. Kenelly, of Birmingham, ‘addressed the meeting, 
and solos were effectively given by Mrs, Kenelly. 
The Temperance Federation Choir assisted in the 
programme. There was a good attendance and 
much enthusiasm manifested. 

PICKERING.—The annual meeting and tea of the 
Pickering Branch was held on Wednesday, Feb. 28th. 
The Secretary (Mrs. Tyler) reported an increase of 
e'ghteen members during the past year. Reference 
was made by Mrs. H. J. Atkinson and Miss Evans 
to the scheme for providing homes for inebriate 
women, and it was decided to have a lecture by Rev. 
Hi. J. Atkinson, the proceeds to be devoted to that 
fund. A programme of vocal and instrumental 
music, recitations, and addresses was then gone 
through. 

HExHAM.—The anniversary meetings were held 
on Friday, 23rd ult. The Secretary’s report showed 
an increase of forty members during the year, the 
number of* pledges taken being forty-two. Mrs. 
Hancock (Sunderland) and Mrs, Gurney (Newcastle) 
were the speakers, Mrs, Lyal (president) presiding. 
Mrs. Gurney (by request) spoke of her Mothers’ 
Meeting and her methods of work. Mrs. Hancock 
advocated Lady Hevry Somerset’s scheme for estab- 
lishing Farm Homes for Inebriate Women. At the 
evening meeting a resolution was carried to send a 
petition to Parliament in favour of the Local Veto 
Bill. 

Woop GREEN.—A drawing-room meeting was 
held at the residence of Mrs. Durrant on Feb. 27th, 
Miss Philips, of Tottenham, presided, and in the 
absence of Dr. Sarah Anderson Brown, Mrs. Ward 
Poole addressed the meeting. Miss Balkwill, form- 
erly lady superintendent of Newcastle Infirmary, 
gave some thrilling incidents of inebriety among 
women which she experienced in her work. A 
collection of £2 6s. was afterwards taken for the 
proposed Industrial Home. 

Cupping Norton.—A four days’ Gospel Tem- 
perance Mission has just been held in the Town 
Hall, under the auspices of the T.A.S. and the 
B.W.T.A. Addresses were delivered by several 
ministers from the town and neighbourhood, and 
Mr. William Noble, of Hoxton Hall. Mrs. Benjamin 
Lamb spoke on February 24th, and on the Sunday 
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afternoon following addressed a large meeting of 


the ensuing year. After tea a public meeting was 
held, when the annual report and balance sheet 


give a concert on March 29th for the Fand. 

Forest GATE.—A lecture on the subject of 
alcohol was recently given in the Richmond Hall, 
Forest Gate, by Dr. Annie McCall. Miss Banner- 
man and Dr. Winifred Westlake took part in the 
meeting. 

STOKE SNEWINGTON.—A drawing-room meeting 
was held at the residence of Mrs. E. Allen on 
February 23rd, at which Mrs. Aukland presided. 
Mrs, Paddon and Mrs. White Bamford gave 
addresses. There was a crowded attendance, and 
the meeting was a great success. 

LEWISHAM AND LEE.—A united conference of the 
members and friends of the British Women’s Tem- 
perance Association, convened by the Lewisham and 
Lee branch, was held on Thursday evening, February 
20th, inthe Lecture Hall, Lee, Representatives from 
East Dulwich, Forest Hill, Greenwich, Lewisham 
Bridge, Nunhead, Plumstead, and Peckham ae 
were present. Lady Barnaby, president of the 
Lewisham and Lee branch, ably presided. The 
firat hour, from six to seven o'clock, was occupied 
with refreshments, and afforded an opportunity for 
social intercourse, At the meeting which followed, 
the following subjects were introduced for dis- 
cussion :—(1) “Individual Work Among Members,’ 
by Mrs. Gauntlett, Peckbam Rye; (2) “ The Im- 
portance of the Literature Department,” by Mrs. 
Ward Poole, Forest Hill ; (3) “How to Secure a 
Good Attendance at Meetings,” by Mrs. Campbell 
Gray, Greenwich. During the evening solos were 
contributed by Mrs. Ward Poole and Mies B. Willis. 
A resolution urging the Government to give the 
Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill a primary 
position in the programme for the next session of 
Parliament was carried unanimously. 

SourH West HaM.—This branch was inaugu- 
rated early in the year, when Miss Balgarnie 
delivered a very interesting and helpfal address, and 
Mrs, Paddon presided. The local committee having 
arranged to hold monthly meetings for members 
and their friends, the first took place on February 
14th, which was a great success, about 100 being 
present, when an address was delivered by the 
newly-elected president, Mrs. Roberts. Six signed 
the pledge, and about twenty gave in their names 
for membership, bringing the total number up to 
seventy. 

PLUMSTEAD branch held their usual monthly 
meeting on the 2ist. Short addresses were given 
by Mrs. Barcker, Mrs. Cammins, and M1s, Marsh 3 
solos and duets by Mrs, James Griffiths and Miss 
Watts. Mrs. Wrangle presided. 

JaRrow.—A pleasant afternoon was spent on 
Monday, Mrs. Bryant presiding. Miss K. Ridley 
and Mrs. Barnsley gave solos; Mrs. Jennings, Mrs. 
Johnson, and Mrs, Patterson, readings ; and, the 
meeting being of a homely character, was much 
enjoyed. 


FROM OUR «SCOTTISH CORRE- 
SPONDENT.”’ 


THe 16th Annual Report of the B.W.T.A. Scot- 
tish Christian Union has come to hand, from which 
there appear to be 120 Branch Societies. The 
Constitution has been already referred to in a 
former number of the SIGNAL, as well as the Annual 
Meetings of Council held in Edinburgh in Novem- 
ber. The various departments of work have all 
had Superintendents appointed over them, with the 
exception of the Preventive. Special stress is laid 
by the 8.C.U. Council on the need of the spirit of 
Prayer throughout this Temperance Reform. Mrs, 
Kirk, who for sixteen years gave so much of her 
time and thought and remarkable experience to the 
Association, has, to the regret of all, retired from 
the position of Honorary Treasurer. Her place has 
been filled by Mrs. Pringle for the coming year. 
There are 25 lady speakers available, access to 
whom may be had through Mrs. Duncan, 17, 
Merchiston Avenue, Zdinburgh. Special attention 
is drawn to the great need of intenser interest in 
the Extension Work carried on under the Convener- 
ship of Mrs. Blaikie, Tresident of the S8.C.U., 
through Miss Wallace, our Organising Secretary, 
and the hope is expressed that the means of fur- 
thering it may be forthcoming, to enable the Society 
to respond to the desire for new Associations. By 
means of this work 20 new Branches have been 


cards | “the most crowded, 
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formed during the past year, up the total 
number to 120, It is specially worth noting that 
Branches = been formed in Old Calabar and the 


The Local Veto Bill has been prominently advo- 
cate’ by the Legislative Committee, and licences to 
Public-houses and Grocers have been strenuously 
ts arson The Report becomes eloquent over the 

ee held in Edinburgh last February, when 
Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard addressed 
enthusiastic, and successful 
temperance meetings that were ever held in our 
city. The cause was never advocated with greater 
eloquence, or with wer, than by these two 
ladies, and it is uni y felt that it has been 
lifted to a higher and more commanding platform 
by their brilliant advocacy.” 

Here, as in Glasgow, Local Work includes Show- 
man’s Tea, Coffee Stall work, Gospel Temperance 
Meetings, Dra’ -room Meetings, and Tract Dis- 
tribution. In all the meetings addressed the 
object of this Society seems to be to em- 
phasise the need of preaching the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ as the true oe for the evils 
of intemperance. A deeply interesting branch 
of the work is the Brownsland Temperance Home, 
in Peebles-shire, for women of the working class 
who have fallen into habits of intemperance. Great 
success and blessing have resulted from this work, 
as many testimonies from those reclaimed can show. 
This is a noble work, calling for generous sympathy 
and support. We must not omit to notice the 
Young Abstainers’ Union, with a membership of 
316, in connection with which Mrs. Orr gave an 
interesting report of gatherings and Drawing-room 
Meetings, enthusiastic and well attended during 
last winter. Certainly this Report leaves the im- 

ression of remarkable interest in the Temperance 

form, and great progress in intelligent methods 
for the solation of the Drink Problem. With the 
blessing of God we may soon expect a great 
awakening of the Christian conscience and of those 
“at ease in Zion.” 
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NEAL DOW’S PHOTO. 


KEEN expectation is manifest on all sides about the 
Exeter Hall meeting on the 20th inst. It is likely 
to be one of the largest meetings yet held in 
London. A charming picture of General Neal 
Dow, the Father of Prohibitory Law, is now on 
sale at Head-quarters, All who wish.to secure one 
should send at once, as only a limited number have 
been printed. Post free, 14d. 

An interesting addition has been made to the 
special features arranged for the Neal Dow 90th 
birthday celebration at Exeter Hall on March 20th, 
in the shape of a greatly-enlarged crayon portrait 
of General Neal Dow, from a recent photograph. 
This has been generously undertaken by Mr. J. 
Williams Benn, L.C.C., M.P. It will form the 
central feature of the decorations, which will 
include English and American flags in profasion, 
the large and handsome banner of the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and boldly- 
written quotations from Neal Dow’s striking 
sayings. There has been a decided accession of 
interest in the meeting, as shown by enquiries and 
applications for tickets received by the joint secre- 

es (Mr. H.J. Osborn and Mr. F. Cowley, 112, 
Fleet Street), especially since the announcement 
that Madame Antoinette Sterling had promised to 
sing. For the information of many enquirers, we 
are requested to say that the numbered and reserved 
seat tickets (price 2s,, 3s., and 5s.) can only be had, 
either personally or by letter, of the secretaries, 
112, Fleet Street, but that the 1s. tickets, reserved 
but not numbered, may also be bought at the offices 
of the British Women’s Temperance Association, 
24, Memorial Hall, Farriagdon Street, E.C. ; United 
Kingdom Alliance, 15, Great George Street, West- 
minster ; National Temperance Publication Depot, 
33, Paternoster Row, EC.; Sunday School Union, 
57, Ludgate Hill; United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Union, 60, Old Bailey ; Wesleyan Sunday School 
Union, 3, Ludgate Circus Buildings ; the Ticket 
Office, Exeter Hall, Strand. 


ee 


NOTICE TO BRANCH SECRETARIES. 


Assorted Leaflets, Pledge Books, Cards, Badges, 
Calendars, Reports and Annual Leaflets, Hymn 
Sheets and Information Leaflets, can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, Literature Department, 
24, Memorial Hall. 


MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By Mrs JosEPH 
Lucas. With Introduction by Lapy HENRY 
SOMERSET. Price 1s., post free 1s. 1d.} 

NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. By Miss 
Frances E. WILLARD. Prefatory Note by 
JouHN G. WHITTIER. Price, cloth bound, 2s. 6d., 
post free ; gilt, 3s., post free, 
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People Don't 


Live by principle, but by circumstances. 


Matches at lid. 
bought 
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Blood 


per doz. boxes are generally 
instead of honest, este preserving 


Safeties at 2id. perdoz. Salvation Army improv 
Safety Matches (‘‘Lights in Darkest England”) 


e the best in the marke 
de The 


Factory pay higher wa 
trade, and is a genuine 


decent Safety. 


You Can 


t, and as cheap as an 
Salvation Army Matc 


pes than any firm in the 


ome Industry. 


Help the poor sweated match girls by buying and 


using only Salvation Army 


Matches. Enlist the 


athies of your Grocer or Oilman, if you can; 
if vad can’t, threaten the interests of. his pocket, 
and he'll wake up. We will help you with literature 


to sen 
Wake up your 


d to your friends, if you will only write us. 
shopkeepers! 


wake up your 


friends! and, above all, wake up yourself! 
Write for further Information to— 


272, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


CASH’S 


WOVEN NAMES, INITIALS, and 
FIGURES, 


Embroidered In fast Turkey Red Cotton 
on Fine Cambrio Tape. 


Far superior to marking ink for household 
linen, and invaluab'e for sswing on to socks, 
blankets, and other articles for which mark- 
ing ink cannot be used. 


Small Old English Name. 

Hladstone. 
“small Script Kame. 
Salisbury - 
Engltah Testial. 


Extra Small Old English 


1 
Name, 


Small Old English 
Combination. 


Small Script 
Combination. 


Eztra Small 
Figures. 


All Specialities can be obtained from 
any Draper, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK (with woven 
vatterns of material) FREE BY POST, 


Address— 

& J. CASH, 
Manufacturers, 
COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


30 WORDS For 2s, 


: 9d, for each Additional 9 Words. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


ST. HILDA’S COLLEGE, 
* ABBEY ROAD, N.W. 


Superior home school for the daughters of 
gentlemen. Resident foreign and visiting 
teachers, holding University degrees. Pupils 
prepared for B.A., Loudon Matriculation, 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Art, and 
Musical Exams, Ohildren whose parents 
are in India or abroad receive the particular 
care ofthe Principal. Special terms made 
for the daughters of officers, cl« Ferman, and 
widows. Careful training. Well-appointed 
house. Healthy neighbourhocd. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


30 WORDS FoR 2s, 


9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


igre WANTED to help with 
MUSIC PRAOTICE. Unusual advan- 
tages for completing own education .— 
Knightsville College and School of Music, 
Lewisham High Road, 8.E. (w.H.159. 


New College, 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 


Head Master : Rev. G. Hugh Jones. 
Latin, Greek, French, German, and 
thorough English. At Christmas last more 
than one half of the pupils were successful 
at public examinations. Backward, young, 
and delicate boys receive careful attention. 
Decided Christian training. Splendid 
premises. Fees £45, no necessary extras. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD 


Creat Britain & Ireland, 
74, GOWER ST.,W.C. 


REGISTRY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

The Registrar, Miss A. G. Coopgs, has on 
the books several highly-qualified teachers, 
English and Foreign, Graduates, Trained, 
and Specialists in Music and Art, and other 
subjects. Heads of Schools, and Families 
will find that every care is taken to admit 
only qualified teachers. Teachers of various 
subjects are admitted to the Registry who 
can furnish satisfactory credentials. 


A‘= Ladies desirous of becoming 
Teachers of Dressmaking should know 
the Nonpareil System, which, for sim- 
plicity, accuracy, and beauty of fit, cannot 
be equalled. rs. E. Ansted Wood, the 
inventor, will visit London, March 7th to 
10th, to explain the system, and to take the 
measures of any lady wishing to obtain a 
rfect fitting pattern.—7, Acacia Place, 
ent’s Park. 


SLEEVE CHART, with 


6 99 
A 1 printed instructions and 
full-size diagram, 33. 6d. 


post free.—7, Acacia Piace, Regent's Park. 
[w.s.289. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT: 
380 WORDS For 2s. 


9d. for each Additional 9 Words; 
Three insertions as Two. 


| Fats REQUIRING SERVANTS, 
or Bervants Situations, should apply 
* Domestic Agency.” 36, Coldharbour 
Lane, Camberwell, S.K. Kindly recom- 
mended by Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. Ladies’ 
fee 1s. booking, le. 6d. when suited. Ser- 
vants free. 10till7. Stamp for reply. 


WAnten AT ONCE, good cooks, 
house-parlourmaids, housemaids, 
nurses, and good general servants. 

Quiet situations. Good wages. This office 
can be well recommended as thoroughly re- 


liable.—Miss MAULDEN (late missionary), | 
Paddington Green. | 


97, Harrow Ko:d, 
Stamp for reply. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT. 


OTICE,—Lindsey & Sons’ Trusses, 
Elastic Stockings, and Belts.— Best 
house for all kinds of Surgical Band. 

ages, A female attendant. Price list post 
fiee,—32, Ludgate Hill, and 40, Gracechurch 
Street, London; and 8, Broad Btreet, 
Oxford. Kstablished 1830. 


GENUINE GRAPE we 


Excellent Commuoion 
Wines. 


Price List, 250 
Testimcnials, etc., 


Post-free on ap> TO-DO! 
vlieation. RED ALICANTE, 
MUSCAT, MARSALA, 


Reputed Pints, 14. to 20s. 
per doz. Reputed Quarts, 
GMaLu Sauraue olen ious it 

b 8 of a 
the above wiil be sent cartiaxe free 


mS 


‘> F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO. 


MERTON RD., KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
As RECOMMENDSD by the Unfermented Wine 
Department of the B.W.T.A. 


ESs and head noises 

overcome, Simple, 

‘ew. Permanent, Painless, 
Particulare Free, 


The H. 0. WALES pets bw & — New Bond 
mn, W. 


Street, Lon 


‘ow 


a delightful 


Perfumery Co.” 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 


0a. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 


ADY, EXPERIENCED book 
keeper, correspondent, shorthand 
writer, desires Situation as Sccretary, 

or similar work. In connection with tem- 
eprance movement if possible.—Address, 
*¢g,” Mr. John May, 123, Queen’s Gate, 8.W. 
SS 


9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


F LKESTONE (best part).—Good 
Private TEMPERANCK BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Cbristian 
rinciples; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
nclusive weekly.—Miss WooDWARD (mem- 
ber of Royal British Nursing Association), 
Haverstock Villa, Claremont Road. 


OOD HOME OFFERED.—Vege- 
tarian family near London. Homely, 
trustworthy person as one of family, 

for assistance in duties of sinall house. One 

having slight income preferred. References 

pal and required.—Ivy Lodge, Tether- 
own, Muswell Hill. 


WILD'S 


Temperance Hotel 


34 to 40, LUDGATE HILL. 


Home Comforts. Cleanliness & Quiet. 
Central for Business and Pleasure. 


CASTLE COURT, 
EAST CLIFF, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


Private Boarding Establishment, over- 
looking Boscombe Chine Public Gardens, 
and commanding magniticent Landscape 
and Marine Views. Excellent Cuisine, 
Warmed Throughout, Perfect Sanitary 
Arrangements. 

Mr. & Mrs. J. D. HAZARD. 


THOMSON’S 
LONG-WAIST 

“ GLOVE-FITTING.” 

PERFECTION! Sold by all Drapers. Annual Bales 


Approved by the whole polite world. 
If r draper cannot su 
49, OLD BAILEY, LONDO 


eet 


§.T 


T weve First MEDALS. Madein Lengathe,12,14,& 15in. 
ASK FOR THE 


GROWN LAVENDER SALTS, 


Refreshing and Invigorating. 

These renowned Smellip 
they are a refreshment to 

) aluxury forall. By leaving the stopper out for a few moments, 

i rfume escapes, Which freshens and purifies the air 
most enjoyably.—La Follet. Annual sales exceed 500.(00 bottler. 

Genuine only with the Crown stopyer and label of the ‘‘ Crown 


! Situations wanted 


CORSBT. 


One Million Pairs. 


> TT 
ooo 8, 6 a ooo 
Black, le. extra. 


6/6 
 8/= 


ply you, write direct to 
giving size, and enclos- 
and the Corset will at once be sent you. 


OMSON & CO., Ltd, Manufacturers, 


Salts exhale a most delicious odour ; 
e invalid, a delightful deodoriser, and 


| Reject worthless imitaticns offered under a similar name, and 
which only cause disappointment to the purchaser. 

3 Prices 2s. and 4s. per Bottle. 

CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177, New Bond Street, London. 
Sole Makers uf the Celebrated Crab Apple Blossom Perfume. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


39 WORDS For 2s, 
Od. for each Additional 9 Words. 


Displayed Advertisements 5s, per inch. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 
ANTED. -— Collection Foreign 
Stamps. Commenced before 1870 
preferced. Up to £100 given for 
good one. Also all West Indies stamps, 
mepecially &s, valuss.—‘' Philatelist,” 184, 
Adelaide Road, London, N.W. 


ATCHWORK ! PATCHWORK !— 
Patchwork for the million, for 16 days 
only. Never such a thing offered to 

the public before. As we are now clearing 

our enormous stock of Summer Prints, we 

will send free, on receipt of 15 stamps, 50 

splendid pieces of Print for Patchwork, 
ow is the time for making cheap and warm 

quilts for the winter. This is thoroughly 
genuine.—Sellick & Co., Freemantle Hoad. 

Sen Bristol. Thousands of testimonials 

received. 


ATCILWORK,—80 lovely  silke, 

tatins, brocades, le. 0d. ; 100 smaller, 

le, 30.5 200 crazy brocaded silke and pattern, 

le. 91.; splendid print parcel, 1s. 3d.; new 

gals pattern, 4d.—J. Dean, New Brompton, 
ent. 
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SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARCES. 


— 


Trade advts. ... oo we A/- per inch, 
Series ... 4/6 thirtcen, {/- twenty-six 
3/6 fifty-two. 


Page .. cam oe ove LTO 
Half-page ... one vee £5 Ss, 
(Quarter ve eee vow LE Los. 


| Special! positions by arrangement, 


: + 30 words 1/6, 
Three insertions as two, 


Situations vacant es . 380 words 2/-, 
Three insertions as two. 


To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel- 
Juancous advts. .. 380 words 2/- 
vd. for every Additional ) Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


All advertisements should be sent to the 
sole Agents— 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverle House, 
Silisbury Square, F'eet Street, E.O., 
not later than ‘TUESDAY morning for inser- 
tions in the next issue, 


\ 
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J) “A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 

with boiling water or milk, 

will make a large breakfast 

cup of the most delicious, 


digestible, absolutely pure 


" The Typical Cocoa of English No and nourishing Cocoa, of 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” 


CHEMICALS | the greatest strength and 
sists the finest flavour, entirely 


(As in many of : 
the socalled ree from an admiature ” 
The Analyst. ayn reign f bi y 


THE THEATRICAL MISSION, 


Macready House, Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 


peeks: 


__ founded, tn. 1576 by Courthope Todd. 


Institute Built 1885. Cost £5,600. 


CONTAINS— 
Spacious Christian Club Rooms. Buffet. 
Gymnasium. Library. Orphatiage. 


Three Floors of ‘‘Cubicles’’ 
(Small Bedrooms) 


Are greatly appreciated by Young Profes- 
sionals from the Provinces or Continent. 


Patron: H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 


Vice-Patrons: 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE, DUCHESS OF ‘TECK, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 


President; His Grace tHE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


The Committee and Director request that Contributions for Home 


or Foreign Work may be addressed to the Treasurer, JOSEPH PETERS, 


Esq. 


(as above), 


Frinted by HazELL, Watson, & Viney, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirb 
y Street, Hatton Graden; and Published by MansHat & Son, 126, Fleet Street, London, B.@ 
Sole Advertisement Agents, JOHN Happon .& Co:, Bouverje House. Ballabary Square, 
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